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A    RAILWAY   FOUNDLING. 

CHAPTER     I. 

DIPLOMACY. 

"  Miss  Ellaby,"  said  Lady  Ju,  on  the  first 
evening  of  her  visit,  "you  must  come  with 
me  to  see  old  Holmes  ;  you  remember  him, 
of  course.'' 

They  were  all  sitting  after  dinner  in 
the  handsome  London  drawing-room,  and 
Mab  was  thinking,  as  the  others  talked 
over  the  affair  of  the  odd  earring,  how 
curiously  Lady  Ju's  rooms  represented  her 
cold  individuality,  and  was  smiling  to  herself 
as  she  applied  the  word  "  aristocratic"  to 
them. 

They  were,  all  of  them,  eminently  aristo- 
cratic rooms — cold  and  formal  in  their  rich 
decoration  ;  poor  only  in  homelike  cosiness. 
vol.  in.  B 
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'•  Oh,  yes,"  she  answered,  bringing  her 
mind  to  bear  on  the  absorbing  subject  under 
discussion,  "  I  recollect  him  quite  well,  I 
was  so  taken  with  him;  he  is  a  queer  old 
character — there  is  something  very  original 
about  him." 

Lady  Ju  looked  across  at  Mab's  eager 
face  with  a  little  of  her  old  disdain.  "  You 
are  so  dreadfully  enthusiastic,"  she  said 
freezingly  :  "  I  confess  it  is  difficult  for  me  to 
feel  such  intense  interest  in  that  kind  of 
person.  He  is  well  enough,  but  a  fearfully 
stubborn  old  creature.  My  husband  saw 
him  yesterday,  as  you  hear,  and  spoke  of 
my  impression  about  Annabel  Westgate's 
earring,  and  he  is  quite  testy  about  it,  and 
declares,  with  a  great  deal  of  unnecessary 
passion,  that  he  will  never  give  up  the  one 
he  has,  as  it  belonged  to  some  dead  girl 
whom  he  knew  long  ago." 

"I  dare  say  he  might  be  stubborn,"  replied 
Mab,  with  a  slightly  puzzled  countenance. 
Her  thoughts  reverted — as  sometimes  they 
will  do — to  an  old   subject   that    has    never 
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before  assumed  importance  to  retain  them 
beyond  the  moment  when  the  mind's  retina 
first  received  them. 

If  the  earring  Lady  Juliana  had  seen  in 
his  possession  belonged  to  the  girl  about 
whom  he  told  her  that  sad  story,  Mab  felt 
sure  he  would  be  difficult  to  manage,  if  they 
wanted  him  to  give  it  up. 

She  recalled  vividly  his  earnest  excite- 
ment as  he  related  the  sorrows  of  the  young 
actress.  Was  it  possible  that  this  ornament, 
which  had  belonged  to  Mr.  Dyketon's 
mother,  could  be  the  fellow  to  one  in  the 
keeping  of  a  girl  in  the  position  which 
Hilda  Denby  held? 

It  wanted  credulous  Dorothy,  with  her 
implicit  faith  in  fiction,  to  draw  further 
romance  from  such  an  idea,  and  Mab's  only 
inference  was  that,  most  probably,  Mr. 
Deraclose  was  right  in  making  light  of  the 
incident,  assuming,  as  he  did,  that  Lady  Ju 
was  mistaken,  owing  to  some  chance  resem- 
blance in  the  articles  in  question. 

"  You  ladies,"    he    said,   now    laughing   a 
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little  at  Mab's  bewildered  air,  "must  get 
Brownlocks'  earring  and  take  it  with  you, 
and  then  the  first  glance  at  the  two  will 
settle  the  point.  You  must  use  all  your 
diplomacy  to  induce  the  old  fellow  to  give 
his  up,  if,  indeed,  it  is  the  missing  one  of 
such  a  valuable  pair." 

"  I  should  imagine,"  remarked  Lady  Ju, 
tentatively,  "  that  Mr.  Dyketon  would  spare 
no  outlay  about  it — of  course,  Holmes  will 
expect  to  be  recompensed. " 

Mab  blushed,  but  Lady  Ju's  sallow  pale- 
ness remained  unaltered.  "  I  do  not  think 
it  will  be  on  this  point,  Lady  Ju,  that  our 
difficulty  will  lie — it  will  be  a  matter  of 
feeling — almost  of  principle  with  him." 

"  My  dear  girl,  it  is  extremely  nice  of  you 
to  echo  such  sentiments,"  here  the  wiry  lips 
curved  downwards  at  either  corner,  "  but  it 
only  shows  how  little  you  know  of  this  type 
of  London  poor,  to  think  for  a  moment  that 
monetary  consideration  is  not  their  first — 
naturally  it  is  their  one  outlook ;  and  be 
sure,   Miss    Ellaby,    that   you  do    not  inad- 
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vertently  let  him  discover  how  very  valuable 
the  jewels  are.  You  can  scarcely  credit  the 
outrageous  cupidity  with  which  we  may 
have  to  cope.  As  Theo  says,  '  we  must  be 
extremely  diplomatic.'  " 

The  Honourable  Theodosius  glanced  sur- 
reptitiously at  Mab,  and  his  eyes  had  an 
amused  twinkle  in  them  that  his  lady 
wife  did  not  observe,  for  she  was  busy 
smoothing  out  a  cross-beam  in  filoselle 
on  a  chalice  cloth  she  was  working  for  St. 
Gudulph's. 

The  next  morning  they  drove  down 
Holborn,  taking  with  them  the  little 
morocco  case  containing  Annabel  West- 
gate's  earring. 

"  I  thought  you  were  never  coming,"  were 
the  first  words  that  greeted  them  as  they 
entered  the  poor  but  neat  room  that  Mab 
remembered  so  well.  "  And  you,  missy," 
when  his  eyes,  passing  Lady  Ju,  fell  on 
her,  "who  'ed  'a'  thought  o'  seeing  you? 
Well,  now,  I  am  glad,  and  no  mistake." 

Mab    went    over   to    his    side    and    shook 
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hands  kindly  with  the  restless  old  man — for 
he  was  feverish  and  restless  to  a  painful 
degree — while  Lady  Ju  contented  herself 
with  her  usual  condescending  charity-bow, 
as  she  seated  herself  opposite  to  him. 

"  Mr.  Deraclose  said  yesterday  that  you 
would  come,  my  lady,  and  the  time  seemed 
long  to  wait.  Time,  drat  it !  do  seem  so 
mortal  long  to  they  as  has  to  wait  for  things, 
and  I'm  always  waitin,'  more  nor  less." 

Here  Lady  Ju  placidly  enounced  some 
religious  platitudes  anent  the  cultivation  of 
the  soul  in  patience,  but  a  very  controversial 
snort  came  from  the  listener,  who  had  the 
grace,  however,  to  bury  it  in  his  spotted 
pocket-handkerchief. 

"  Ever  since  I  seen  Mr.  Deraclose  yester- 
day," he  went  on,  "  I've  been  struck  in  a 
heap  like,  and  never  a  wink  o'  sleep  have  I 
had  from  then  to  now — never  a  plaguy  wink 
— and  my  mind's  weary  o'  thinkin'  and 
stud'in',  so  to  say,  as  to  how  this  thing'll 
chance  to  cast  light  on  a  dark  deed  o'  some- 
body's.     Have  you  brought  your  gimcrack 
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with   you  ?"   he   asked   shrilly,    leaning*   over 
the  small  table. 

"Gimcrack —  with  you,"  mimicked  a 
parrot,  whose  cage  stood  in  the  window, 
"gimcrack  with  you-u;  your  gimcrack  with-h 
you-u." 

"  Yes,"  said  Lady  Ju,  with  a  disapproving 
glance  at  the  bird,  which  quawked  out  again, 
"  Gimcrack  with  you-u."  She  took  the 
small  case  out  of  her  reticule,  and  handed  it 
open  to  the  old  man,  adding,  "  And  I  feel 
sure,  Mr.  Holmes,  that  if  it  is,  as  I  believe, 
you  will  at  once  be  only  too  glad  to  give  us 
the  one  you  have." 

The  keen  eyes  contracted  under  their 
shaggy  sandy-grey  brows,  and  Lady  Ju  met 
the  movement  with,  "  Of  course,  for  a  consi- 
deration— for  a  handsome  consideration." 

"  Handsome  con-ration ! "  screamed  the 
parrot,  "  handsome  con-ration." 

"  It  ain't  that,  it  ain't  that,"  came  in  almost 
a  snarl  from  the  lips  that  were  now  working 
with  suppressed  passion,  "  I  on'y  wants  to 
see   if  they  matches.     I've  waited  for  some- 
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thin'  o'  this  sort  a  spell  o'  ten  or  a  dozen 
years."  He  eagerly  clutched  the  open  case, 
and  his  hand  shook,  while  his  voice  sank 
with  a  suspicion  of  awe,  as  he  said,  "The 
very  moral — mine  matches." 

He  drew  from  his  breast  pocket  a  flat 
box,  from  which  he  took  the  odd  earring, 
and  laid  it  on  the  velvet  lining  beside  the 
other.      They  were  a  pair. 

"  Handsome  con-ration,"  squeaked  the 
bird,  scraping  up  and  down  the  cage  and 
turning  a  sommersault  through  the  swing- 
hoop  within,  "  handsome  con-ration." 

Lady  Juliana,  a  small  gratified  flush  on 
her  cheek,  leaned  forward,  and  would  have 
taken  the  case,  but  thin,  nervous  fingers 
closed  tightly  on  it.  "No,  my  lady  ;  I  holds 
this — leastways,  my  earring — for  that  dead 
girl,  and  I  don't  give  it  out  o'  my  hand  to  no 
one  without  proof  of  their  bein'  the  rightful 
owner,  and  by  their  givin'  me  some  clue  to 
foliar  out  her  death  by — if  as  be  as  Hilda 
Den  by  be  dead." 

Lady  Juliana's  colour  deepened,  while  Mab 
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sat  silent,  watchful  of  every  movement.  The 
wiry  lips  were  drawn  downwards  ominously, 
to  forcibly  keep  back  some  injudicious  word. 
At  any  cost  Lady  Ju  remembered  they  must 
be  diplomatic,  and  she  was  not  altogether 
sure  of  her  visitor's  partisanship. 

An  awkward  pause  ensued.  A  ray  of  sun- 
light glinted  in  over  the  window-blind,  and 
slanted  across  the  centre  table,  with  its 
chequered  cover  of  blue  and  red,  catching 
the  gleams  of  Mab's  sunny  hair  and  the  old 
man's  inquisitive  look,  while  the  parrot 
executed  another  sommersault  and  screamed 
an  unmeaning  hoarse  scream. 

Mab's  voice  broke  it,  by  asking  gently, 
"  Did  this  trinket  belong  to  the  poor  girl, 
the  actress  of  whom  you  told  me,  Mr. 
Holmes  ?  You  see,  Lady  Juliana  Deraclose 
knows  nothing  of  it,  or  very  little ;  perhaps 
you  have  never  told  her  the  story." 

"  Mebbe  not,  missy,"  he  answered.  "  I 
remember  telling  you,  somehow  ;  yes,  I 
recollects  how  somethink  about  you  drawed 
me     to    tell    the    tale    o'   that    poor    young 
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creature's  wrongs.  Ah ! "  working  himself  into 
agitation,  "  she  was  foully  wronged  by  some- 
body, and  if  she  died,  she  was  done  to  death 
if  ever  a  creature  was  in  this  world.  The 
villain !  the  rotten-hearted  villain  !  She's 
dead,  missy,"  his  voice  dropping  pitifully, 
"  or  she'd  'a'  come  back  to  me  afore  this — to 
me  and  my  old  missus,  and  she  haven't  been 
gone  so  very  long,  poor  old  gel." 

"  Poor  old  gel,"  said  the  parrot,  with 
a    cock     of    his    piercing     eye,     "  poor    old 

gel." 

"  It  all  happened  so  long  ago,"  said  Lady 
Ju,  a  little  querulously  ;  "  and,  at  any  rate, 
there  can  be  no  harm  in  your  giving  up  that 
jewel :  keeping  it  will  not  help  you,  one  way 
or  the  other." 

Holmes  looked  at  her  steadily,  and  then 
broke  into  a  quavering  laugh — a  low, 
chuckling  laugh.  "  Ay,  ay,"  he  muttered  ; 
"  mebbe  no  and  mebbe  yes.  Some  lawyer 
chap  must  settle  that." 

Her  ladyship  moved  uneasily.  Her 
temper  was  rising,  yet  she  wanted  to  be  calm 
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and  judicious.     "  I  must  get  Mr.  Dyketon  to 
see  you,"  she  made  answer  at  last. 

"  Now,"  said  the  shrewd,  crafty  old  man, 
"you  have  just  hit  the  right  nail,  my  lady. 
You  see  I,  worse  luck,  be  tied — tied  by  the 
leg  with  parelcis,  else  I'd  go  to  him,  straight 
away,  like  a  shot  out  o'  a  shovel ;  so  he  must 
come  to  me — that's  reasonable.  And  morn 
that,  begging  your  pardon  for  speakin'  so 
plain,  onless  he's  a  lawyer  himself,  he  must 
bring  one,  and  a  'cute  one  too,  with  him." 

"  He  is  not  a  lawyer,"  said  Lady  Ju,  who 
felt  this  was  becoming  a  more  complicated 
affair,  and  one  more  than  ever  requiring  the 
diplomacy  which  her  husband  had  cautioned. 
"  This  is  what  you  want,  then,  to  see  a 
lawyer  ?  "  she  asked. 

"  Ay,  in  the  fust  place,  my  lady.  You  see, 
ma'am  and  missy,  a  man  like  me  haven't 
lived  stage-door  keeper  in  a  theatre  for  a 
matter  o'  forty  year  without  seein'  and  hearin' 
some  mighty  rum  starts  o'  one  sort  and 
t'other.  This  is  on'y  one  out  o'  many  I've 
come  across,  and   this  is   how  I  looks  at   it. 
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I've  bin  stud'in  it  out,  yer  see,"  his  hearers 
nodded,  for  he  paused,  "  since  yesterday, 
with  never  a  wink  o'  sleep  nor  forgetfulness. 
This  earring  you  brings  me,"  tapping  the 
morocco  case,  "  belongs  to  a  Mr.  Dyketon,  a 
big  county  swell,  who  has  gived  it  to  you  " — 
he  had  heard  nothing  of  Annabel  Westgate 
— "  saying  as  how  it  was  his  mother's.  Very 
good.  Now,  it'll  be  for  us  to  find  out  how  this 
other  one — the  feller  to  it,  without  a  shade  o' 
doubt — got  out  of  that  Mrs.  Dyketon  s  posses- 
sion into  mine,  or  rather,  firstly,  into  that 
poor  gel' s.  There's  a  wideish  gap  o'  time  to 
cover,  but  it'll  work  itself  out,  lady  ;  onct 
given  a  clue,  such  things  always  works  their- 
selves  roimd,  even  if  big  swells  be  mixed  up 
with  it."  Here  the  old  head  was  shaken  as 
if  with  hidden  knowledge  not  to  be  disclosed 
unguardedly. 

"I  do  not  know  in  the  least  what  you 
mean,"  cried  Lady  Juliana,  startled  in  spite 
of  herself. 

"  No  ?  "  said  the  old  man,  with  the  slightest 
touch  of  disdain.     "  P  raps  it  ain't  to  be  ex- 
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pected,  ma'am,  though  some  women — begging 
your  pardon — would  guess  like  a  shot." 

Glancing  at  Mab's  flushed  face,  he  con- 
tinued, "  Whether  most  pain  or  most  joy 
comes  of  'em  is  accordin'  to  circumstance, 
but  whatever  a  clue  brings  up  gene'lly  turns 
up  trumps  for  somebody  concerned.  Ah ! 
missy,"  surer  of  her  sympathy,  "  how  well  I 
recollect  saying  to  you  that  I  should  live  to 
hear  somethink  o'  this,  and  it's  come — mark 
me,  its  come,  and  he'll  have  to  answer  yet  for 
his  treachery  to  a  trustin'  woman.  Yah  ! 
I've  seen  so  much  o'  't,  till  'tis  fair  sickenin'. 
But  they  don't  always  get  off  scot-free  in  the 
long  run,  and  this  'un  shan't,  swell  ov  no 
swell,"  he  muttered  savagely. 

"  It  was  so  strange,"  said  Lady  Ju,  reflec- 
tively, "that  I  should  ever  have  seen  the 
earring,  sure " 

"  Not  at  all,"  broke  in  the  eager  old  voice, 
"there's  noght  strange,  if  we  comes  to  think 
on't,  in  fate.  You  was  to  drop  in  that  day 
when  I  was  cleanin  up  the  duds — I  doos  it 
every  now  and  agen  reg'lar — and  you  was  to 
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pitch  upon  that  particular  one,  and  mor'n 
that,  you  was  to  have  the  feller  one  gived 
you." 

"Oh,  it  was  not  given  to  me,  Holmes. 
Mr.  Dyketon  gave  it  to  his  ward,  a  little 
Miss  Westgate." 

"  To  who  did  you  say,  my  lady — a  ward — 
what's  she  ?  " 

"  Miss  Westgate,"  answered  Lady  Ju, 
feeling  somehow  vexed  she  had  spoken  so 
inadvertently,  "is  Mr.  Philip  Dyketon's 
adopted  daughter." 

"  The  same  old  devil's  tale"  vociferated 
the  old  man  with  sudden  passion,  bringing 
his  hand  violently  down  on  the  small  table, 
so  that  Lady  Ju  almost  jumped  off  her  chair, 
and  the  parrot  screamed  and  scratched  at  its 
cage  in  wild  alarm.  "O  that  I  should  be  a 
poor  man  and  tied  here  by  the  leg  !  Now 
don  t  you  see  ?  " 

"  N-o,"  said  Lady  Ju,  really  frightened, 
"  I  do  not  indeed." 

"And  I  humbly  begs  your  pardon,  ladies, 
for  my  rudeness,   for  that's  about  it ;  but  I 
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forgot  myself,  and  that's  just  the  fact.  I  for- 
got myself,  and  I'm  like  a  old  turkey-cock 
when  temper  gets  the  better  o'  me." 

"Then  what  must  we  do  ?"  asked  Lady 
Ju,  "  if  you  will  not  let  us  have  it  ?  "  and  she 
pointed  to  the  box  in  which  he  had  already 
replaced  his  earring. 

"  You  ain't  circumstantial,  ma'am — least- 
ways, we  sees  through  different  spectacles,  as 
the  sayin'  is.  I  don't  give  up  this,  and  so  let 
everythink  slip  out  o'  my  reach,  so  that  the 
chances  is  I  med  never  hear  anythink  more 
o'  the  concern — 'cept  to  a  lawyer.  Why," 
with  returning  passion,  "  I  med  never  hear 
the  upshot  o'  it  all,  chained  as  I  be  here  up 
three  pair  o'  stairs  in  a  barn — that's  the 
world,  you  see  :  some  folks  gets  what  they 
wants,  and  you  may  go ;  they  don't  care  a 
hang,  savin'  your  presence,  for  no  feelin's  like 
mine.  No,"  with  infinite  cunning,  "  I  wants 
to  be  in  at  the  death  o'  this  'ere  hunt,  as  the 
pink-coated  gentry  say.  I  don't  want  to  be 
fields  off,  done  out  o'  't  wi'  just  a  paltry 
money  salve.    Thank  God  !  I've  got  a  screw 
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as'll  last  my  time  out  and  bury  me  decent, 
and  I  ain't  holdin'  out  for  no  dirty  money 
consideration — don't  think  that  o'  me  for  one 
instant,  ladies,  else  you'll  crowd  that  moment 
wi'  a  lyin'  injustice " 

"  We  do  not,  indeed  we  do  not,"  inter- 
rupted Mab  Ellaby,  as  her  companion  rose 
from  her  seat  preparatory  to  departure. 

11  I  shall  be  very  glad,"  said  Lady  Ju,  in 
her  thin,  cold  voice,  "  when  Mr.  Dyketon  has 
the  whole  matter  in  his  own  hands." 

"  'Twill  be  best  so,  ma'am,"  admitted  old 
Mr.  Holmes,  drily,  "  then  all  the  trouble  and 
responsibility  '11  be  off  your  shoudlers.  Some 
people  ain't  constituted  for  this  sort  o'  work, 
as  requires  so  much  patience  and  worritin' 
at  to  get  to  the  bottom  o',  and  then  agen 
there's  some  as  would  always  sooner  wrap  up 
discreditable  sins  and  wickedness,  specially 
in  the  rich  and  powerful." 

If  this  enigmatical  speech  had  any  hidden 
meaning,  Lady  Juliana  did  not  seek  to  solve 
it ;  she  was  only  anxious  to  get  away  out  of 
the  close  room  into  the  fresh  air.     Already 
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they  had,  in  her  opinion,  wasted  too  much 
valuable  time,  and  would  barely  reach  Port- 
man  Square  in  time  for  luncheon. 

"  I  cannot  help  saying,"  she  remarked,  as 
she  drew  on  her  black  suede  gloves,  "  that  a 
great  deal  of  bother  is  being  made  out  of 
a  trifling  matter.  No  doubt  Mr.  Deraclose 
is  quite  right  in  deeming  the  trinket  was 
lost,  and  found  in  some  simple  way,  and 
that  it  will  turn  out  to  be  no  mystery  at  all." 

The  man  listened  respectfully,  but  made 
no  reply,  except  to  ask  Mab  "if  it  would 
likely  be  long  before  Mr.  Dyketon  would 
come  to  see  him  ?" 

"  He  is  out  of  town  now,"  said  Lady  Ju, 
unsympathetically,  holding  out  her  hand  that 
Mab  might  fasten  her  glove.  She  was  in- 
different to  the  craving  appeal  in  the  keen, 
wrinkled  face. 

Not  so  Mab,  and  she  answered  promptly, 
while  she  buttoned  the  glove  over  the  veiny 
wrist,  "  I  am  sure  he  will  come  quickly." 

"  You  think,  missy,"  with  strained  anxiety, 
"  that  he  will  come  himself  ?" 

VOL.   III.  C 
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"  Yes,  I  am  perfectly  sure  he  will,"  said 
Mab,  quite  defiantly,  for  she  was  disgusted 
at  Lady  Juliana's  careless  procedure.  She 
was  just  a  little  nettled,  too,  at  the  old 
fellow's  apparent  distrust  of  the  county 
swell  ;  her  instinct  warned  her  that  in  some 
way  he  misjudged  him. 

"  Thank  you  for  saying  that  much,  missy, 
and  God  bless  you,"  said  the  contradictory 
old  man,  sinking  back  wearily  on  his  patch- 
work cushion.  "  You  see,  I'd  lief  see  him  for 
myself — lawyers  is  all  very  well  so  far  as 
they  goes,  and  they'll  work  tooth  and  nail  to 
ferret  out  anythink  for  pay ;  but  all  their 
work  comes  from  their  heads,  not  from  their 
hearts." 

"  I  don't  know  about  that,"  said  Mab, 
shortly,  proceeding  to  button  Lady  Ju's 
other  glove  ;  "  I  know  one  lawyer,  at  least, 
who  is  tender-hearted  to  a  fault.  He  is  my 
sister's  husband,  and  Mr.  Dyketon  must 
bring  him  to  see  you." 

Mab  could  not  help  her  little  humness,  of 
she    hardly    knew    what,    as     the     listener 
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chuckled, '"  And  I'd  like  to  see  him,  if  he's 
'cute.  Is  he  a  great  friend?"  the  chuckle 
being  suddenly  checked,  "of  Mr.  Dyke- 
ton's?" 

"Yes,"  answered  Mab,  facing  round  on 
the  old  man,  her  glove--buttoning  finished ; 
"  we  are  all  great  friends  of  Mr.   Dyketon's." 

A  spasm  seemed  to  cross  the  wrinkled  face, 
and  the  pale  eyes  fixed  on  Mab  so  piercingly 
that  she  was  mortified  to  find  a  hot  blush 
rising  to  her  very  forehead. 

"  Ah!  the  men  never  suffer,"  muttered  the 
old  worldling,  bitterly,  but  neither  of  his 
visitors  heard  the  words. 

Lady  Ju  was  descending  the  stairs  now, 
and  Mab  must  follow,  yet  she  stayed  for  one 
more  word.  "  You'll  see.  he  comes,  missy?  I 
shall  feel  more  easy-like  if  you'll  promise. 
Lawyers  is  all  very  well,  but  after  they've 
riddled  all  they  wants  to  know  out  of  yer, 
they  shuts  up  like  a  steel  trap,  and  thinks 
noght  o'  any  feelin's  you  med  have.  You 
always  leaves  'em  with  a  instinct  as  you've 
told  'em  everything,   and    the    deuce    a   bit 
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have  you  got  in  return  ;  while  if  I  sees  Mr. 
Dyketon,  and  I'm  mistaken  in  some  things 
as  has  struck  me — and  it's  on  the  cards  I 
mebbe,  o'  course — p'raps  he'll  feel  different 
towards  me." 

"  He  will  be  everything  that  is  just, 
kind,  and  honourable,"  said  Mab,  her  face 
becoming  visibly  pale;  "he  is  in  every- 
thing." 

Then  she  left  the  room,  and  ran  down- 
stairs quickly  after  Lady  Ju  ;  while  the  parrot 
repeated,  "  Is  in  everything,  is  in  everything." 
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CHAPTER  II. 

MR.    KELPY    IS    MISSED. 

At  this  time  Mrs.  Tempest,  of  Little 
Marsdon,  was  extremely  worried  by  things 
temporal  and  spiritual.  Long  ago  she  had 
found  to  her  cost  that  her  life  would  have 
been  pleasanter  in  many  respects  had  her 
house  been  farther  removed  from  the 
Methodist  chapel. 

Since  Mr.  Kelpy's  death  things  apper- 
taining to  it  were  not  going  smoothly,  and 
the  congregation  was  at  loggerheads  the  one 
with  the  other,  as  often  happens  in  such 
habitations  of  outwardly  seeming  peace. 
Alas  !  it  was  only  a  fictitious  peace  here.  The 
prayer  meetings  were  unsettled  and  stormy, 
while  the  last  public  tea  was  little  better 
than  an  ill-natured  scuffle,  for  so  many  mean 
jealousies  promoted  dissension  among  the 
elect. 
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The  pew  rents  were  falling  off,  and 
many  recreants,  making  no  secret  of  their 
leanings  towards  the  rival  sect  known  shortly 
as  "  Prims,"  openly  went  to  the  small 
"Ebenezer"  they  had  erected  in  Marsdon 
Lane,  or,  more  bold  still,  walked  over  to 
Little  Marsdon  Church  in  the  full  light  of 
day. 

George  Tempest  was  rampant  at  this 
untoward  state  of  affairs,  and  went  about,  to 
use  his  wife's  expression,  "  for  all  the  world 
like  a  hedgehog  with  a  grievance." 

Ministers  "  on  approbation  "  had  come  and 
gone  since  brother  Kelpy's  decease  left  the 
"  call "  open,  but  as  yet  none  of  them 
remained  beyond  the  trial  of  their  abilities. 

One  whom  they  would  have  liked,  a  really 
good  man  and  true,  shook  the  dust  of 
Little  Marsdon  off  his  feet,  declining  to 
have  aught  to  do  with  a  "charge"  so  given 
over  to  petty  dissension. 

A  friendly  deacon  of  the  larger  body  at 
Marsdon  addressed  them  earnestly,  one 
Tuesday  evening,  from  the  platform  in  the 
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schoolroom,  and  soundly  rated  them  for  their 
obstinacy  and  bad  behaviour,  going  so  far 
as  to  say,  in  his  righteous  zeal,  "  that  he  was 
not  surprised  young  brother  Kelpy  had  sunk 
under  it." 

This  remark  kindled  the  ire  of  George 
Tempest,  and  a  nice  little  shindy,  which  was 
ill  calculated  to  reflect  credit  on  a  "  profess- 
ing "  community,  was  the  result. 

The  several  offerings  up  of  prayer  that 
evening  were  spiced  by  the  cayenne  of 
scarcely  veiled  personalities,  and  the  meet- 
ing broke  up  amid  bitterness  and  proud 
heart-burnings,  which,  through  the  loud 
wagging  of  angry  tongues,  redounded  to 
the  disgrace  of  the  tabernacle  and  its  "  wor- 
shippers." 

All  this  pained  and  worried  Mrs.  Tempest 
beyond  measure.  Not  that  she  particularly 
desired  the  election  of  the  minister  who  had  so 
scantly  "  declined  the  call,"  simply  because 
she  was  well  aware  he  was  not  one  with 
whom  George  would  have  "  got  on,"  even 
under  the  plea  of  tolerance.     But    this  she 
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did  say,  and  with  asperity,  "that  it  was 
high  time  somebody  was  set  in  authority 
over  them,  and  that  the  mischief  of  it  all 
was  so  much  picking  and  choosing." 

This  speech  her  good  man  chose  to  con- 
sider malicious,  as  savouring  of  Church  ;  and 
so,  as  time  passed,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Tempest  were  only  on  speaking  terms,  and 
then  only  as  necessity  dictated. 

On  his  side  the  hedgehoggy  tendency  was 
more  and  more  perceivable,  while  the  feather- 
beds  in  the  brick  house  had  no  chance  what- 
ever— thanks  to  their  severe  pummellings — 
to  gather  lumps. 

Sunday  mornings  were  specially  torment- 
ing to  poor  Susan  Tempest,  for  George 
would  dress  himself  early,  in  order  to  stand 
at  the  upstairs  window  and  watch  the  con- 
gregation gather.  He  would  remain  at  that 
unfortunate  window,  grunting  disapproval  till 
the  very  last  moment,  and  so  enter  his  own 
"  sitting  "  with  a  lowering  brow,  and  a  mind 
restless  with  scorn  and  anger,  because  so 
many  who  had  promised  "  to  turn  up  "  during 
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his    weekly  exhortations    had    broken    faith 
with  him. 

Worse  than  all,  he  had  lost  heart  for  his 
own  open-air  preachings  on  Sabbath  after- 
noons, and  this  last  hurt  Mrs.  Tempest,  who 
really  pitied  him  more  than  anything. 

"He  means  so  well,  he  does,"  she  would 
murmur  to  herself,  as  she  put  aside  her 
Sunday's  dishes  to  be  washed  on  the  morrow, 
"  and  'tis  hard  for  him  to  be  so  put  about 
after  all  he's  done  for  'em,  year  on,  year  off, 
for  I  don'  know  how  long  ;  but  the  ungra- 
ciousness and  selfishness  of  some  folks  is 
more  than  exasperating."  Still,  as  George 
sat  in  his  Windsor  chair,  with  his  Sunday 
white  pocket-handkerchief  over  his  iron-grey 
hair,  she  did  not  dare  to  say  a  word  of  any 
such  comfort.  She  could  only  wait  and  trust 
in  a  Higher  Power  than  hers  to  bring  peace 
to  the  mortified  spirit.  Well  enough  she 
knew  it  was  no  forty  winks  her  man  was 
taking  under  that  white  handkerchief,  and  it 
grieved  her  that,  although  he  was  not  going 
out  to  his  preaching,  he  would  not  come  up 
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with  her  to  the  best  parlour,  but  would  sit 
out  the  whole  afternoon  in  the  kitchen,  "as  if 
it  was  a  week-day,  and  not  the  Sabbath  at 
all." 

"  Mercy  me,"  she  said  to  herself  on  the 
third  Sunday,  finding  herself  alone  in  the 
parlour  after  dinner,  "what  poor  down- 
hearted creatures  men-folk  be  if  things  go 
contrary  a  bit !  And  does  he  want  the  house 
to  be  a  disgrace  to  the  village,  that  he  must 
plant  hisself  here  o'  mornin's,  and  claw  my  best 
muslin  curtains  to  shreds  ?  "  She  shook  out 
the  crumpled  folds  and  carefully  pinned  up 
two  rents  which  it  annoyed  her  to  look  at. 
"  And  to  hear  him  talk  and  go  on  now  about 
judgments  for  his  lukewarmness,  and  to  say 
as  how,  for  the  future,  we'll  have  cold  dinner 
on  Sundays,  so  as  I  can  go  to  morning 
service.  And  I  wonder  very  much  what  my 
young  men  lodgers  will  say  to  that,  and  how 
their  beds  is  to  be  made  when  they  don't  get 
up  only  just  in  time  to  reach  church  before 
the  psalms.  A  pretty  kettle  of  fish,  indeed, 
my  going  to  chapel  in  mornings  would  be;  but 
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Lor'  !  'tis  just  like  men-folks,  they  never  sees 
beyond  their  own  noses,  poor  dears.  And 
just  as  if  I'd  let  a  husband  as  works  hard  all 
the  week  eat  a  cold  dinner  on  a  Sunday." 

This  was  the  normal  condition,  when  one 
afternoon  Mrs.  Tempest,  her  work  being 
done,  sat  by  the  oven  door  knitting  grey 
worsted  stockings  for  her  husband.  She  was 
in  her  afternoon  dress  of  shepherd's  plaid 
gingham,  and  had  on  her  second-best  silk 
apron,  though  she  sat  there  to  mind  the  oven 
lest  a  tin  of  dainty  cakes  should  get  burned 
in  the  baking.  Looking  up  at  hearing  a 
strange  voice,  she  saw  a  young  clergyman 
standing  at  the  open  door.  It  was  Mr.  Paul 
Daleton. 

"  Mrs.  Tempest,  I  believe,"  he  said,  in  a 
rich  kindliness  of  tone. 

"  Yes,  sir,"  she  answered,  not  getting  up, 
but  suddenly  tightening  her  fingers  on  the 
arms  of  her  chair,  while  the  knitting  fell  to 
the  floor,  "  I  am  George  Tempest's  wife." 

She  did  not  say  "I  am  Mrs.  Tempest," 
but  "  I  am  George  Tempest's  wife." 
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Instinctively  an  almost  certain  knowledge 
that  something  had  happened  to  George 
clutched  at  her  heart.  It  was  not  the  first 
time  in  her  life  such  news  had  been  brought 
her.  "Is — is  he — dead,  sir?"  she  whispered 
hoarsely. 

"  Oh  dear,  no,"  said  Paul  Daleton,  step- 
ping into  the  room,  and  laying  his  hand 
firmly  on  her  shoulder,  "but  an  accident  has 
happened,  and  as  I  was  there  I  promised  him 
I  would  hurry  on  to  prepare  you,  that  you 
should  not  be  unduly  alarmed  by  any  ex- 
aggerated reports ;  people,  as  he  said,  are 
so  ready  to  rush  off  to  headquarters  with 
wild  statements." 

"  I  am — truly  grateful,  sir,"  said  the  trem- 
bling woman,  rising  to  collect  her  scattered 
work,  even  opening  the  oven  door  at  the 
smell  of  burning  which  issued  therefrom. 
Already  she  was  bravely  preparing  herself 
to  meet  the  worst.  "Is  it  very  bad,  sir?" 
she  inquired,  in  a  steady  whisper. 

"It  is  pretty  bad,  I  fear,  but  by  no  means 
a  hopeless  case,  Mrs.  Tempest.      Mr.   Danes 
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is  with  him,  and  assured  me  of  this  before 
I  came  away  to  you." 

"  I  am  glad,"  and  tears  fell  from  the  good 
grey  eyes,  not  the  weak,  impulsive  tears  of 
an  hysterical,  helpless  woman,  but  tears  of 
relief,  and  Paul  Daleton  knew  that  very 
soon  this  well-organised  nature  would  re- 
assert its  strength,  and  the  sensible  woman 
would  be  her  own  capable  self  again. 

It  would  be  some  time  before  her  injured 
husband  could  arrive,  and  the  hissing  kettle 
suggested  tea  to  his  mind.  What  so  good, 
he  thought,  to  fortify  her  for  her  coming 
trial  of  nerve  as  a  cup  of  tea  ? 

For  herself  alone  he  knew  she  would  not 
bestir  herself,  but  for  another  it  would  be 
different,  so  he  artfully  said,  "May  I  make 
myself  very  much  at  home,  Mrs.  Tempest, 
and  ask  you  to  give  me  a  cup  of  tea?  I 
have  been  without  food  for  some  hours," 
which  was  indeed  the  truth. 

On  the  instant  she  was  alert,  and  soon  the 
beverage  was  made,  and  before  him. 

"  Unless  you  drink  a  good  big  cup  your- 
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self,  and  eat  some  of  th  is  capital  bread  and 
butter,  I  will  not  touch  anything,"  said  he, 
resolutely.  "  Eat,  Mrs.  Tempest,  and  drink 
your  tea — for  his  sake." 

"  I  see  your  meaning  now,  Mr.  Daleton," 
a  flickering  smile  crossing  the  comely  face, 
"and  your  thought  for  me.  I  will  do  as  you 
say." 

By  a  strong  effort  she  conquered  her 
emotion  so  far  as  to  speak  coherently,  and 
what  she  said  was,  "It  would  have  been 
hard,  sir,  if  George  had  died — very  hard  and 
terrible  just  now,  for  we're  in  some  sort  of 
trouble — not  of  our  own  making  exactly,  yet 
we've  not  been  of  late  as  we  ought  to  be. 
Things  were  a  bit  across  between  him  and 
me,  and  George,  with  all  his  hard  ideas  on 
religion,"  here  her  voice  broke,  "is  a  good 
husband  to  me." 

"Poor  fellow!"  said  Paul  Daleton,  "he 
said  something  of  it  to  me  but  now,  and  I 
fancy  I  can  understand  a  little  of  how  it  may 
be." 

Before  George  Tempest   was  borne  into 
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that  house  a  helpless,  crushed  sufferer,  his 
wife  had  received  more  support  from  the 
strengthening  words  of  Paul  Daleton  than 
she  had  felt  for  many  a  year.  And  wonder- 
ful to  relate,  the  first  person  her  husband 
begged  to  see  after  surgical  treatment  at  the 
hands  of  Clement  Danes  and  Mr.  Snel- 
ling,  was  the  new  curate,  the  Churchman, 
Mr.  Daleton." 

"  Out  of  evil  comes  that  much  good,"  said 
the  young  clerk,  oracularly,  to  his  colleague 
the  cashier,  when  they  heard  of  the  request. 

There  was  a  patient,  grateful  look  in  the 
poor  fellow's  drawn  face  some  days  later, 
when  his  doctors  told  him  he  would  live  to 
get  well  over  this  bout,  and  that  he  had  in 
great  measure  to  thank  Mr.  Daleton,  for 
had  he  not  dragged  him  from  some  falling 
timber  at  imminent  risk  to  himself,  he 
would  assuredly  have  been  killed  with  the 
others. 

"I  know  it  all,"  he  murmured,  "and  the 
wife  knows  it  now  ;  we  both  know  all  we 
have  to  thank  him  for." 
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George  Tempest  was  not  a  solitary  suf- 
ferer, others  in  this  sad  accident  were  hurt 
even  more  severely  than  he,  and  some  had 
died.  Clement  Danes  and  Mr.  Snelling 
had  their  hands  full. 
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CHAPTER     III. 

TWO    LETTERS. 

Philip  Dyketon  maintained  an  active  part 
in  relieving  all  these  cases.  He  interested 
himself  personally  in  the  several  sufferers, 
and  also  in  the  wives  and  families  who 
needed  help  or  sympathy  through  their 
husbands  and  brothers  being  laid  aside  by 
sickness. 

He  was  pleased  and  touched  by  the 
prompt  readiness  to  help  their  fellow-work- 
men which  extended  the  whole  length  of 
the  line.  The  self-respect  of  the  class 
highly  commended  itself  to  him.  It  was 
a  heart-stirring  scene  when  Paul  Daleton 
impressively  read  the  burial  service  over 
those  who  had  been  killed  on  the  spot, 
and  a  suspicious  moisture  clouded  his  vision 
as  he  left  the  churchyard. 

He  decided  that  before  going   home    he 
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would  stroll  down  and  see  George  Tempest, 
so  he  turned  into  the  lane  leading  in  that 
direction,  and  came  upon  the  old  postman 
with  his  afternoon  delivery. 
"  Two  letters  for  you,  Squire." 
Philip  took  them  mechanically,  scarcely 
glancing  at  their  superscriptions,  for  he 
was  still  under  the  sobering  influence  of 
the  triple  funeral  he  had  attended,  and  his 
mind  was  full  of  the  next  steps  it  behoved 
him  to  take  in  order  to  afford  substantial 
assistance  to  some  of  the  survivors. 

He  walked  slowly  on,  holding  the  missives 
carelessly  in  his  hand,  and  thinking  only  of 
the  present  exigencies  of  those  distressed 
families.  When  at  last  he  recollected  them, 
a  sudden  shade  crossed  his  features — a 
shade  of  sharp  annoyance,  coupled  with 
some  surprise  at  sight  of  the  loose  sprawl- 
ing characters  on  the  first.     The 

Philip  Dyketon,  Esq.,  J.P., 
Marsdon  House, 

Marsdon, 

fairly  filled   up  the  envelope  with  its  aggres- 
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sive   bigness,    and  the  stamp   was  hurriedly- 
affixed  sideways. 

This,  in  itself,  was  an  irritation  to  Philip 
Dyketon,  and  it  struck  him  now  as  imper- 
tinence, to  judge  by  the  way  he  tore  open 
the  offending  blue  envelope  and  tossed  it 
over  a  low  hedge.  A  deep  frown  gathered 
more  and  more  on  his  countenance  as  he 
leaned  beside  a  gate  in  the  narrow  country 
lane  to  read  the  following  words,  written 
amid  a  tangle  of  flourishes  and  aggravating 
dashes : — 

"  Dear  Dyketon, — I'm  in  a  devil  of  a  fix  for  the  want 
of  some  '  ready.'  Will  you  hie  to  the  rescue  with  a  cheque 
for  a  paltry  hundred  or  two,  to  tide  me  over  the  difficulty  ? 

I  have  left  the  theatre  at ;  it  was  a  dead  failure — a 

beastly  sell  all  round.  I've  signed  for  a  new  piece  at  the 
Frivolity,  which  promises  a  long  run.  No  news  yet  of 
that  unfortunate  wife  of  mine :  where  the  dickens  the 
poor  wretch  went  off  to,  or  what  became  of  her,  becomes 
a  greater  riddle  to  me  as  each  inquiry  I  institute  fails. 
Are  the  Ellabys  taking  any  steps  in  the  matter?  You 
might  let  a  chap  know.  The  fact  is,  old  man" — ["Curse 
his  familiarity ! "  growled  Philip] — "  between  you  and  me, 
I  want  to  '  do  justice,'  as  the  cant  phrase  runs,  to  one 
of  the  sweet  and  persistent  sex,  who  leaves  me  no  peace 
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about  it,  and  I'm  getting  so  uncommonly  moral  I  don't 
care  to  risk  it  while  there's  a  chance  of  Number  One 
turning  up.  This  much  consideration  I  feel  is  due  to 
the  Ellaby  family — you  see,  I'm  not  all  bad,  although  I'm 
a  reckless  dog  as  a  rule.  But  I  should  not  care  to  face 
much  scorn  from  those  fine  eyes  of  little  Mab.  I  should 
like  to  have  one  sound  leg  to  stand  on,  see  ?  I  don't 
like  bothering  you  about  this  dirty  money,  but  '  Needs 
must ' — you  know  the  rest — and  at  this  pinch  he's 
driving  pretty  hard,  and  I  can't  help  myself. 

"Yours, 

"  Thistleden." 

The  " Yours,  Thistleden"  was  obnoxious 
in  its  effusive  caligraphy,  and  Philip  angrily 
crushed  the  loose  sheets  in  his  palm. 

It  was  not  the  first  time  such  claims  had 
been  saddled  on  him  in  this  flippant 
strain    since    that   first  heavy  cheque  of  his 

at .       He   was  not   a   mean  man.     He 

did  not  really  begrudge  the  actual  coin, 
for  of  it  he  had  enough  and  to  spare ; 
but  he  did  not  see  how  all  this  per- 
secution was  going  to  end.  The  fellow 
seemed  to  have  an  endless  capacity  for 
cheques,  and  to  have  the  knack  of  getting 
into   business    scrapes    involving    outlay   of 
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cash  ;  and  he  was  so  confoundedly  cool  in  his 
demands. 

Sometimes  Philip  Dyketon  meditated  con- 
sulting Trench  about  making  regular  set- 
tlement on  this  unpleasant  half-brother  of 
his,  and  thereby  ridding  himself  of  the 
recurrence  of  his  letters. 

It  was  his  way  to  put  off  such  disagreeables 
by  more  or  less  self-sacrifice.  He  was  not 
fond  of  wrangling  or  disputations,  as  are 
some  men.  He  was,  above  all,  fond  of  a 
quiet  life.  The  only  difficulty  in  the  affair 
from  which  he  shrank  was  the  first  speaking 
to  Trench  about  it. 

That  would  require  an  effort,  but  it  must 
be  done.  He  would  make  a  clean  breast  of 
the  whole  thing,  and  leave  the  lawyer  to 
make  some  arrangement  with  Arthur  This- 
tleden  that  should  be  binding,  and  free 
him  from  personal  trouble  or  correspon- 
dence with  him.  Something  of  the  sort,  he 
supposed,  could  be  managed,  or  what  was 
the  law  for  but  to  debar  such  constant 
claims     as     this    rascal    seemed    intent    on 
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levying  on  him  on  every  available  oppor- 
tunity ? 

And  that  wife  of  his — Mary  Ellaby  ?  A 
daughter  and  sister  of  these  people  with 
whom  he  was  now  so  thoroughly  friendly  ! 
The  very  thought  was  misery  to  this  man's 
ease-loving  mind,  and  he  often  pictured  to 
himself  how  it  would  affect  them  all,  were 
the  woman  to  come  forward  in  their  midst  as 
the  wife  of  this  strolling  actor — his  own  half- 
brother  by  his  mother's  cruel  shame. 

At  times  it  required  a  much  stronger 
philosophy  than  Philip  Dyketon's  to  support 
the  wretchedness  of  the  conception,  and  try 
how  he  would,  he  could  never  for  long 
together  clear  his  brain  of  the  painful  subject. 
He  began  to  suspect  he  had  too  much 
leisure  for  meditation  ;  that  he  would  put  his 
home  affairs  in  order  under  a  good  land 
steward  and  travel. 

This  idea  grew  upon  him  daily,  not  that  he 
was  fond  of  travel,  or  restless  in  any  sense, 
but  there  was  an  unacknowledged  sensation 
of  wishing  to  elude  an  unpleasant  care. 
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In  his  heart  there  arose  a  resentment  that 
this  particular  cross  should  have  been  laid 
upon  him  to  carry.  Why  of  all  men  should 
he  be  so  bothered  ?  he  asked  himself;  and 
one  day  he  laughed  aloud  at  one  of  Harvey's 
quaint  remarks  in  relation  to  some  household 
disarrangement,  "that  for  sure,  so  far  as  he 
could  see,  one  half  of  the  world  was  sent  into 
it  to  bother  the  other  half,"  but  the  assumed 
gaiety  did  nothing  to  alleviate  his  worry  of 
mind. 

As  he  stood  by  that  five-barred  gate  in  the 
shady  Little  Marsdon  lane,  he  mused  on  all 
this,  with  a  growing  conviction  that  domestic 
upheaval  must  be  the  result,  and  he  hated 
domestic  upheaval.  To  him,  life  to  be 
tolerable  must  be  plain  sailing.  "Yes, 
there  was  no  help  for  it,  he  must  go  away 
for  a  time  ;  he  must  resort  to  the  commonly 
accepted  role  in  such  cases,  travel.  He  did 
not  in  the  least  know  where  ;  he  detested  the 
expedient.  One  place  was  as  good  as  another 
— Egypt,  Africa,  America.  No,  come  to  the 
worst,    he    could    not    face    the     turmoil    of 
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America,    and    the    loudness    of    its    over- 
powering people." 

During  this  monologue  he  was  crushing 
and  re-crushing  that  objectionable  letter  into 
a  jagged  ball.  The  very  action  of  the  stiff 
paper  edges  on  his  palm  soothed  him.  If  he 
could  not  crush  his  foe,  he  could  at  least 
maltreat  his  letter.  In  it  he  had  asked, 
Were  the  Ellabys  taking  any  steps  in  the 
matter  ?  Philip  knew  that  in  the  immediate 
present  they  had  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
that  there  were  no  steps  they  could  take. 
Every  inquiry  had  been  fruitless,  and  Tom 
Erskine  was  of  opinion  that  the  distracted 
young  wife  must  have  sailed  from  Australia 
in  that  year  18 —  in  one  of  those  ships 
which  during  a  heavy  gale  were  lost  with  all 
hands,  and  the  family  accepted  this  possi- 
bility as  probable.      He  did  so  himself. 

But  he  may  as  well  open  his  other  epistle. 
He  had  carelessly  noticed  during  his  cogita- 
tions that  it  bore  Lady  Juliana's  precise 
writing  on  the  cover,  but  he  did  not  expect  it 
to  contain  anything  more  important  than  some 
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reference  to  one  of  her  many  charities  to 
which  he  subscribed  from  time  to  time.  He 
even  lighted  a  cigarette  with  indolent  leisure 
before  he  broke  the  crested  seal,  to  find 
another  crumpled  rose-leaf  in  the  closely 
penned  lines  within. 

Verily,  from  whence  he  had  least  expected, 
came  this  complication  in  the  mesh  of  his 
troubles  : — 

"  My  dear  Mr.  Dyketon, — 

(There   were   no   entanglements  of   up  and 

down  strokes  here,   nor   any  ornamentation 

of  flourish,  each  word  and  sentence  instead 

frigidly  formal.) 

"  We  have  been  meditating  what  possible  inducement 
we  could  hold  forth  to  tempt  you  to  leave  the  country 
for  town ;  and  lo  !  Fate  is  kind  to  us  in  putting  forward 
a  plea  which  you  must  not  disregard. 

("  What  is  she  driving  at  ?  "  the  man  asked, 

lifting  his  hat  from  his  throbbing  temples.) 

"  Of  course,  you  will  remember  giving  dear  Annabel 
that  odd  earring  belonging  to  your  mother.  Directly 
she  showed  it  to  me,  I  knew — I  felt  perfectly  sure — I 
had  seen  the  fellow  to  it ;  but,  for  some  time,  could  not 
recall  how  or  where.     Suddenly  it  darted  into  my  mind 
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having  seen  it  in  the  possession  of  an  old  man  at  the 
East  End  in  whom  we  are  interested.  Mabel  Ellaby 
has  been  with  me  this  morning  to  call  on  him,  but  we 
cannot  persuade  him  to  yield  it  up  to  us.  He  will,  he 
declares,  give  it  to  you  only,  and  he  seems  inclined  to 
be  excessively  troublesome  and  very  mysterious.  The 
trinket  belonged,  it  appears,  to  some  girl  who  lodged 
with  them  years  ago — an  actress,  I  believe.  All  this 
absurd  mystery  may  be  nothing  in  the  end  ;  all  the 
same,  I  trust,  dear  Mr.  Dyketon,  and  Miss  Ellaby  hopes 
very  much  that  you  will  come  up  and  see  the  old  fellow, 
as  most  assuredly  the  jewels  are  a  pair. 

"  Yours,  with  kindest  regards, 

"  Juliana  Deraclose." 

Philip  Dyketon  was  close  to  the  red-brick 
house  by  the  chapel  when  he  finished  this 
communication,  for  he  had  read  it  walking 
rather  quickly,  as  he  had  already  wasted 
a  good  deal  of  time,  and  he  had  this  visit 
to  George  Tempest  to  accomplish,  and  to 
walk  back  to  Marsdon  House  before  his 
dinner-hour. 

His  mind  was  filled  with  the  substance 
of  that  first  letter — Thistleden's — and  he 
put  Lady  J  us  into  his  pocket  with  no  alarm 
or    further    sense    of    vexation,    beyond     an 
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accession  of  pettishness,  thinking  how  fond 
ladies  were  of  creating  small  mysteries,  that 
for  some  reason  (he  scarcely  in  his  momen- 
tary hurry  considered  what  reason)  he  must 
run  up  to  town. 

The  one  idea  thrusting  aside  all  others 
was  that  impending  visit  to  David  Trench. 
It  was  an  unpleasant  duty,  and  it  would 
be  best  to  get  it  over  at  once  and  have 
done  with  it. 

It  was  too  late  now,  taking  out  his  watch  ; 
he  would  certainly  go  to-morrow. 

This  was  not  the  first  visit  he  had  paid 
in  the  brick  house  since  its  present  occu- 
pancy ;  but  hitherto  he  had  only  penetrated 
as  far  as  the  offices  on  the  ground  floor.  But 
now  an  eager-faced  charwoman  led  him  up 
the  narrow  stairs,  and  ushered  him  into  the 
front  parlour,  assuring  him,  in  muffled  tones, 
"that  pore  Tempest  was  baddish  ;  that  the 
heat  tried  him  above  a  bit ;  that  she  would 
tell  the  missus  as  he  was  'ere." 

Alone,  among  the  glories  of  Mrs. 
Tempest's     sanctum,     he    amused     himself 
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by  examining  the  pictures  on  the  walls. 
There  were  some  astonishing  German  prints, 
Scriptural  in  design,  but  mirth  -  provoking 
nevertheless  ;  some  water  -  colour  sketches 
of  riverside  "  bits,"  done,  he  knew,  by  Alec 
Ellaby ;  one  or  two  of  those  horrors  known 
as  silhouettes,  in  funereal  frames  of  ebonised 
wood  picked  out  with  a  gold  piping,  and 
some  modern  photographs  of  the  Ellabys 
in  neat  Oxford  cross-sticks. 

He  soon  completed  his  tour  of  the  walls, 
and  turned  to  the  round  table,  covered  with 
a  velvet  pile  cloth,  with  wanton  roses  sprawl- 
ing round  a  brown  centre,  on  which  lay  a 
square  album.  On  the  top  of  this  was  a 
glass  shade,  shielding  some  wax  flowers. 
He  gingerly  lifted  this  ornament  aside,  and 
took  up  the  album,  the  same  Mr.  Kelpy 
looked  through  so  diligently  on  his  first 
pastoral  visit  to  Mrs.  Tempest. 

Philip  Dyketon  rapidly  turned  its  leaves, 
for  to  him  most  of  the  likenesses  were 
familiar,  but  presently  he  stopped  at  one  he 
had  not   seen  before.     It  was  one   of   Mary 
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Ellaby,  unlike  the  one  in  the  Grange  collec- 
tion. Here  the  dark  hair  was  coiled  high  on 
the  head,  while  on  the  broad  forehead  little 
close  curls  were  arranged.  He  examined  it 
closely — carried  it  to  the  window  to  obtain  a 
better  light.  He  next  placed  his  hand  across 
the  lower  part  of  the  face,  and  gazed  only  at 
the  forehead  and  eyes.  "  Yes,"  he  mur- 
mured, "  it  is  very  like " 

Whom,  he  did  not  say,  for  at  the  moment 
Mrs.  Tempest  entered,  and  he  immediately 
followed  her  to  the  sick-room,  where  they 
were  soon  joined  by  Paul  Daleton. 

Nothing  was  more  natural  than  that  the 
two  men  should  walk  back  together,  or  that 
the  Curate  should  heartily  accept  the  other's 
invitation  to  come  in  with  him  to  dinner,  and 
afterwards  have  a  sett  at  tennis  if  they  felt 
inclined  for  it. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

A    TELEGRAM. 

Watching  a  maypole  dance  at  a  pantomime 
once,  it  struck  me,  as  the  actors  wove  the 
intricacies  of  the  many-coloured  ribbons  into 
tight  plaits,  with  apparently  careless  move- 
ments, that  life  did  not  require  a  much  better 
simile ;  and  when,  with  more  considered 
action,  the  whole  was  reversed,  and  the  plaits 
disentangled,  the  pole,  which  stood  rigidly 
erect  in  the  centre,  might  represent 
1  Destiny,"  for  when  a  certain  point  was 
reached,  no  more  "coiling  up"  could  be 
done — the  moment  was  come  for  "un- 
coiling." The  many-coloured  ribbons  re- 
sembled, in  my  mind's  eye,  the  threads  of 
circumstance.  There  is  a  point  in  most 
lives  when  such  uncoiling  must  take  place — 
when  much  that  has  been  dark  is  to  be  made 
light  ;    when,  by  a  retrogressive  movement, 
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circumstance    unravels     what     has     hitherto- 
been   a  tangled   web  of    more   than    "vain 
imaginings." 

Some  such  undercurrent  was  in  Philip 
Dyketon's  thoughts  as  he  walked  homewards 
through  the  fields  and  lanes  with  Paul 
Daleton.  Fitfully,  between  and  underneath 
the  conversation,  arose  in  his  mind  scraps  of 
data  relative  to  this  or  that  which  was 
agitating  the  calmness  of  his  life.  The  quiet 
of  the  late  afternoon  was  peculiarly  restful 
and  calming,  yet  in  him  found  no  response. 
He  was  too  awake  to  that  sensation  known 
as  a  prevision  of  something  about  to  happen. 

What  ?  What  was  or  could  be  likely  to 
happen  to  him  more  than  usual,  because  he 
had  just  now  received  a  harassing  letter 
— two  harassing  letters  ?  Yes,  of  course,  he 
had  received  at  the  same  instant,  by  the 
same  unwitting  hand,  transmitted  by  the 
selfsame  postal  delivery,  two  letters. 

Mechanically  he  answered  his  companion's 
occasional  questions  on  various  topics,  and 
gave  his    quota  to  the  disjointed  conversa- 
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tion  while  the  debate  went  on  within  him  : 
"  Two  letters,  and  one  I  have  barely  con- 
sidered. Lady  Ju  said  something  of  an 
earring  of  which  she  had  discovered  the 
fellow,  which  some  perverse  old  idiot  would 
give  up  to  none  but  myself.  Well,  I  must 
go,  since  they  desire  me  to  do  so.  Not  that  I 
care  about  the  earring,  but  it  belonged  to  my 
mother,  and — Mab  Ellaby  very  much  wishes 
me  to  see  this  man,  living  somewhere  in  the 
eastern  purlieus.  A  bore,  but  I  must  go, 
perhaps  after  my  visit  to  Trench.  But  I  will 
certainly  run  up  to  town,  since  Mab  Ellaby 
very  much  wishes  it.  Lady  Ju  underlined 
those  words  '  very  much  wished  it!  ,! 

Paul  Daleton,  finding  his  host  in  contem- 
plative mood,  dropped  into  silence  himself, 
and  not  unwillingly,  for  he,  too,  was  inclined 
to  self-communing.  His  day  had  been  a 
long  and  sufficiently  exhausting  one,  and 
having  spent  the  most  of  it  with  the 
Ellabys  had  forcibly  recalled  Mab,  his  little 
love.  How  thoughtful  young  Alec  was  all 
through   that    long  burial   service,  and   how 
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like  his  twin-sister  he  was  !  The  same 
violet  eyes  the  same  sunny  hair.  He  had 
looked  to-day  just  as  Mab  herself  would 
have  looked  under  a  pained  cessation  of  her 
natural  sprightliness. 

How  he  loved  this  girl  !  and  as  he  glanced 
at  the  moody,  silent  figure  beside  him,  he 
wondered  whether  his  love  would  be  pain  or 
joy.  Would  this  rich  country  squire  contend 
with  him  for  his  one  ewe  lamb  ?  Did  Philip 
Dyketon  love  this  little  girl — did  she  love 
him,  as  he  had  heard  it  whispered  that  she 
did,  to  her  sorrow  ? 

Was  that  sharp-tongued  old  Countess 
right  in  her  outspoken  conjecture  "that  it 
might  be  well  for  him  to  stick  to  his  parish 
work,  and  leave  love-making  alone  "  ?  He 
had  writhed  under  her  keen  words,  under 
her  piercing,  inquisitive  glance.  What 
eyes  the  old  creature  had !  and  she  must 
be  seventy,  if  a  day.  But  they  were  not 
unkind  eyes.  Even  as  she  rallied  him,  he 
could  see  she  pitied.  She  was  not  unmerci- 
ful, and  her  cynicism  had  not  been  wholly  of 
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the  bitter  kind.  "  No  doubt,"  he  mused,  in 
his  dull  pain,  "she  sees  through  my  outside 
calm,  reads  my  secret,  and  thinks  me  a  fool 
for  my  pains." 

"  Annabel's  earring — run  up  to  town — 
Mab  Ellaby  wished  him  to  come — a  visit  to 
Trench  on  the  morrow."  So  danced  the 
will-o'-the-wisp  of  pure  botheration  through 
Philip  Dyketon's  perturbed  faculties,  till  his 
head  ached  furiously. 

"  What  prompted  me  to  remove  those 
ridiculous  wax  flowers  from  that  woman's 
table  that  I  might  idly  look  through  a 
trumpery  album  of  indifferent  photographs 
for  sheer  lack  of  aught  else  to  do  ?  Only 
to  see,  or  think  I  saw,  a  bewildering  like- 
ness between  a  dead-and-gone  woman  and 
a  living  child.  Poof !  it  is  getting  too  foolish ; 
it  is  high  time  some  practical  common-sense 
was  brought  to  bear.  How  silent  Daleton 
is  !  and  I,  of  late,  considered  him  such  ex- 
ceptionally good  company.  Only  yesterday 
I  congratulated  myself  that  his  acquaintance 
was  likely  to  prove  a  positive  boon.     Truly 
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railway  accidents,  funerals,  and  letters  are 
not  enlivening.     Daleton  !  " 

"  Did  you  speak,  Dyketon?"  coming  back 
from  his  reverie  with  a  perceptible  start. 

"We  are  both  very  silent,"  said  Philip, 
at  a  loss  for  any  better  remark,  and  swing- 
ing his  hat  in  his  hand  to  ease  his  throbbing 
brain,  "  the  evening  will  be  perfect." 

"  It  will,"  said  Daleton,  rousing  himself, 
"  as  only  a  summer  evening  in  the  country 
can  be." 

"  You  like  the  country  ?  " 

"Yes,"  with  a  little  hesitation,  "I  like 
the  country.  Were  I  you,  for  instance,  I 
should  love  it,  and  never  leave  it  unless 
obliged." 

"But?" 

The  monosyllable  was  an  inquiry,  and  Paul 
Daleton  answered  it  promptly.  "  Do  you 
not  see  it  might  be  impossible  for  me  to 
follow  my  personal  likes  and  dislikes " 

"  It  is  for  all  of  us." 

The  young  clergyman  shrugged  his  shoul- 
ders, and  continued,  "It  may  be  that  I  shall 
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be  compelled  to  live,  or  rather  exist,  in  a 
close,  stuffy  town  all  my  days  after  leaving 
here;  so,"  more  lightly,  "it  behoves  me  to 
make  the  most  of  it  while  I  can  command 
it.  Did  I  understand  you  to  say  you  were 
good  for  a  game  of  tennis  after  dinner  ?  " 

"Ay,"  said  Philip. 

They  were  entering  the  gardens  now,  and 
he  went  to  the  net  and  drew  up  the  guys 
and  carefully  examined  the  chalk  lines.  "It 
will  do  for  to-night,"  he  said,  "  although  it 
wants  re-marking.  By-the-bye,  Daleton,  I'll 
lend  you  some  flannels  ;  we  are  near  of  a 
size." 

They  went  into  the  house,  and  were  pro- 
ceeding upstairs  for  the  purpose  of  donning 
their  flannels  before  dinner,  according  to 
Philip's  suggestion,  so  as  to  lose  no  time 
after  it  in  commencing  to  play,  when  Harvey 
came  into  the  vestibule witha  telegram  in  his 
hand. 

"Glad  you've  come,  sir,"  he  said,  "for 
cook's  in  a  fine  fantag  about  that  turbot, 
and  here's  a  telegram  just  come." 
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"  Serve  dinner  at  once,  and  so  ease  cook's 
mind,"  laughed  he,  taking  the  yellow  en- 
velope. 

As  with  the  last  two  letters,  he  broke  it 
open  with  no  premonition  of  ill.  Telegrams 
were  not  so  rare  at  Marsdon  House ;  but  at 
the  first  sight  he  started,  and  came  to  a  full 
stop  in  the  wide  corridor  leading  to  his 
bedroom. 

"  Any  bad  news  ? "  asked  the  other, 
stopping  also. 

The  two  stood  regarding  each  other  for  a 
second. 

"Not  that  I  know,"  said  Philip,  "only 
puzzling.  The  fact  is,  Daleton,  two  or  three 
things  have  happened  to-day  to  bother  me  ; 
but  come  along,  we  won't  let  it  spoil  our 
evening.  All  the  same,  I'm  rather  glad  I  am 
not  alone  to-night,  too  much  botheration,"  he 
laughed,  "  doesn't  suit  me.  Here,  will  this 
lot  do  ?  "  pulling  out  from  a  wardrobe  a  suit 
of  white  flannels,  and  tossing  over  a  small 
heap  of  scarfs  and  caps.  He  selected 
another  suit  for  himself,  and  departed  to  the 
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adjoining   room,    where,  while    dressing,   he 
read  his  wired  message  again  : — 

"  From  Tom  Erskine, 

*•  Victoria  Street. 
"  If  you  come  up,  call  at  my  chambers  before  going 
elsewhere." 

' '  What  can  it  all  mean  ? "  he  queried, 
hastily  fastening  his  striped  silk  scarf  round 
his  waist,  as  he  heard  Harvey  marching  about 
the  hall — a  sign  that  dinner  was  served, 
although  he  would  wait  a  little  before  touch- 
ing the  gong. 

"  Ready,  Daleton  ?"  he  called,  as  he  passed 
into  the  corridor. 

But  that  gentleman  was  already  going 
down  the  staircase,  appearing  to  great 
advantage  in  his  change  of  dress. 

They  made  a  pleasant  joke  of  the  freedom 
permissible  in  bachelors  quarters,  enjoyed 
their  fish  and  the  succeeding  courses,  and 
then  came  tennis  in  earnest. 

"It  is  a  grand  thing  to  be  young," 
observed  Daleton,  cheerily,  "  and  to  have  a 
good  digestion." 
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"  I  am  not  so  particularly  young,"  said 
Philip,  "  although  digestion  and  dyspepsia  let 
me  off  easy." 

He  made  a  fair  show  of  youth  just  then,  as 
he  always  did  in  any  sort  of  undress.  His 
fine  sinewy  figure  was  lithe  as  that  of  a  boy, 
and  his  whitening  hair  was  hidden  under  the 
soft  felt  tennis  hat. 

"  By-the-bye,  Harvey,  I  must  go  to  Lon- 
don to-morrow  by  the  ten  express.  Have 
things  ready,"  he  said,  as  he  took  a  netted  bag, 
containing  the  balls,  from  the  man's  hand. 

"  You've  forgotten,  surelie,  Master  Phil, 
the  magistrates'  meeting  at  Nincleton,  at 
eleven  sharp,  and  that'll  mean  luncheon  half- 
an-hour  later  than  usual." 

Another  vexation  :  it  was  an  important 
meeting,  as  it  happened,  from  which  he  could 
not  absent  himself  without  grave  cause. 
The  present  was  scarcely  that. 

ts  I  will  go  at  three,  instead,"  he  settled, 
tossing  out  some  balls  to  his  opponent. 

"I  wonder  what's  up  now?"  muttered 
Harvey,  sotto  vocey  as  he  toddled  away  to  the 
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house.  "  What  with  woman's  tantrums  about 
fish  and  the  worrit  o'  being  without  a  decent 
footman,  things  was  enough  athart,  and  now, 
blest  if  the  Squire  hisself  isn't  put  out  about 
somethink.  I  can  see  as  far  through  a  brick 
wall  as  here  and  there  one,  and  some'at,  I'll 
bet,  has  come  about  out  o'  pure  cussidness. 
And  if  cook  isn't  looking  precious  sharp  about 
that  coffee,  I'll  know  the  reason  why.  I'll 
have  it  ready  somehow — temper  or  no 
temper — to  serve  atwixt  one  game  and 
t'other.  He've  got  one  o'  his  headaches,  he 
have,  and  trust  a  headache  for  mending  a 
worrit." 

Both  men  played  extremely  well,  and  the 
game  grew  more  and  more  exciting,  till 
Daleton  suddenly  declared  "  he  must  go  at 
once ;  he'd  quite  forgotten  how  time  was 
flying." 

"Go  for  what?"  asked  Philip. 

"  I've  a  mothers'  meeting  at  nine,  Dyketon, 
and  I've  my  things  to  change,  and  half  a  mile 
to  walk.  Can't,"  he  lauehed,  "  attend  a 
mothers'  meeting  in  this  toggery." 
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"  What  a  nuisance  !"  ejaculated  Philip,  with 
supreme  heartiness. 

"  For  me,  yes.  Thank  your  stars  you  are 
not  a  poor  curate,  Dyketon.  I'll  just  rush  in 
and  change." 

"  Why  do  such  people  persist  in  being 
mothers,  and  what  on  earth  do  they  want 
meetings  about  it  for  ? "  inquired  Philip, 
testily.  He  did  not  relish  giving  up  the 
sett  without  the  conquering  game. 

"  Can't  say,  my  dear  fellow  ;  the  question 
goes  beyond  me,"  and  Paul  Daleton  disap- 
peared from  view,  to  return  anon  in  his 
correct  clerical  garb. 

Dyketon  was  smoking  a  cigarette  on  the 
hall  steps,  and  joined  him  as  he  went  out  on 
the  gravel. 

There  was  a  soothing  stillness  in  the 
evening  air — a  stillness  that  was  almost 
solemn.  The  rooks  cawed  their  good-nights 
in  the  trees  near  by.  Other  birds  twittered 
in  the  shrubbery,  and  a  toad  sat  on  the  edge 
of  the  lawn,  opening  and  shutting  its  mouth 
in  toad  fashion  at  eventide. 
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"  What  time  will  this  meeting  be  over, 
Daleton  ?  Somehow,  I  am  not  anxious  to  be 
alone  to-night." 

The  rooks  cawed  hoarsely,  and  the  dis- 
tant neigh  of  a  horse  sounded  from  some 
field  at  the  back  of  the  mansion,  and  a  lark 
swiftly  descended  almost  at  their  feet,  to  sink 
twittering  into  her  grassy  nest  beyond  the 
wire  fencing.  "  Could  you  not  come  back 
and  have  a  smoke  with  me  ? " 

"  Of  course  I  can,  and  should  enjoy  it. 
Shall  we  say  at  ten  ?     I  will  be  punctual." 

"  Yes,  at  ten,"  opening  the  light  fence  gate 
to  let  his  visitor  through.  "  Don't  fail  me, 
Daleton,  there's  a  good  fellow.  I  should  like 
a  chat  with  you  over  some — things  that  are — 
worrying  me  a  bit." 

Four  hours  later,  when  Paul  Daleton  went 
out  through  that  same  light  gate,  the  stars 
were  thick  in  the  heavens,  and  the  grass 
dewy  under  his  feet.  His  thoughts  were 
grave,  but  no  longer  selfish  or  preoccupied. 
"  What  a  capital  fellow  he  is  !  Thoroughly 
good,"  he  said  aloud,  in  the  quietude  of  the 
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night — "good  to  the  backbone.  I  wonder 
how  all  this  will  turn  out  for  him.  I  cant 
shake  off  the  impression  myself  that  some 
crisis  is  at  hand.  It's  a  peculiar  state  of 
things  all  round — very  peculiar.  I  wish," 
letting  himself  in  at  the  door  of  his  lodging, 
"that  I  knew  this  Tom  Erskine."  Before 
shutting  the  door,  he  saw  he  had  not  fastened 
the  small  wicket  at  the  end  of  the  garden 
path,  so  he  retraced  his  steps. 

He  leaned  for  awhile  over  the  wooden 
palings,  and  once  more  spoke,  half  aloud, 
"  Yes,  Philip  Dyketon  is  a  friend  worth 
having.  Poor  little  Mab  !  it  is  small  wonder 
if  she  loves  him.  But,  oh  !  my  darling,  I  will 
win  you  yet;  and  if  your  heart  has  a  sorer 
I  will  heal  it  with  the  depth  and  tenderness 
of  my  love.  Such  love  as  mine  cannot  fail 
if  I  have  but  patience." 

The  very  heavens  seemed  to  smile  down 
at  him  approvingly.  Of  what  ?  Of  his  love, 
or  of  the  patience  he  evoked  ? 
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CHAPTER  V. 

IF    IT    IS    SO  ! 

To  account  for  the  telegram  from  Tom 
Erskine  reaching  Marsdon  House  almost 
immediately  after  the  delivery  of  Lady 
Juliana's  letter,  we  must  go  back  to  the  time 
when  the  two  ladies  left  the  ex-stage-door 
keeper  at  Holborn. 

When  Mab  Ellaby  reached  the  bottom  of 
the  stairs,  she  found  Lady  Ju  was  already 
seated  in  her  cosy  brougham. 

"  I  am  very  sorry  to  keep  you  waiting," 
said  she,  hastily  taking  the  place  beside  her. 

"  Never  mind  ;  these  kind  of  interviews 
are  often  difficult  to  break  up,  and  this  old 
man  is  infinitely  tedious." 

As  the  carriage  bowled  away  westward, 
threading  the  busy  summer  traffic,  Lady  Ju 
was  more  than  commonly  talkative,  while 
Mab,    being  a  wise   girl,  sat  silent,  filling  in 
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slight  pauses  occasionally  with  an  "  Oh,  yes, 
or  no,"  just  to  show  she  was  what  such 
talkers  desire,  an  appreciative  listener. 
At  least,  such  exhaustive  talkers  as  Lady 
Juliana  on  occasion  proved  herself  to  be, 
always  accept  the  "  appreciative  "  as  a  fore- 
gone conclusion. 

But,  to  be  distinctly  truthful,  Mabel  Ellaby 
heard  but  little  of  the  subjects  that  were  aired 
so  volubly  beside  her,  for  her  mind  was  intent 
on  one  idea — an  idea  which  shot  into  form 
in  a  single  moment,  and  which  every  suc- 
ceeding moment  grew  out  of  vagueness  into 
actual  shape. 

"  If  it  is  so  !  if  it  is  so  !  "  rang  the  refrain 
of  her  busy  brain,  as  Lady  Jus  thin,  highly 
pitched  voice  led  in  confusing  rapidity 
from  the  vexed  subject  of  the  jewels  and  old 
Holmes'  obstinacy  to  the  crowded  state  of 
the  street  and  to  some  parish  matters. 

A  waspish  resentment  seized  on   the  reins 
of  poor  Mab's  self-control,  so  that  she  almost 
luckily  not  quite,  answered    her  aristocratic 
friend  captiously. 
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"  Are  you  not  feeling  well,  Miss  Ellaby  ?  " 
inquired  that  lady.  "  I  am  not  surprised, 
that  room  was  frightfully  stuffy  ;  I  feel  quite 
overdone  myself." 

"  My  head  aches,  I  think,"  said  poor  Mab. 
with  wide  eyes  that  evinced  how  much 
mental  disturbance  she  was  bearing.  She 
spoke  truly  :  her  temples  were  throbbing,  her 
heart  aching,  till  she  wished  she  might  scream, 
or  cry,  or  laugh  hysterically.  "  Oh,  if  it  is 
so  !  "  beat  in  on  her  senses,  till  she  was  sick 
with  a  cruel  anguish,  a  suddenly  defined  fear 
of  she   knew  not  what. 

Lady  Juliana  was  not  the  person  to  whom 
in  such  distress  one  would  choose  to  speak. 
Not  here  could  the  girl  appeal  for  sympathy, 
and  she  laced  her  small  fingers  together  as 
she  experienced  the  urgent  necessity  of  cry- 
ing out  her  need  to  some  one — but  to  whom  ? 

Quickly,  with  eager  impulse,  she  turned  to 
Lady  Ju,  asking,  "  Will  you  do  me  a  great 
favour — will  you  lend  me  the  carriage  to  go 
to  Tom's  chambers  ?  I  must  see  him  about 
something  at  once " 
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li  Something  you  have  forgotten,  my 
dear?"  she  asked  aloud,  while  her  thoughts 
ran,  "  Really,  this  girl  is  quite  tragic.  How 
terribly  tiring  such  people  are  !  such  a  want 
of  repose  about  them.  It  is  in  these  small 
things  that  birth  and  breeding  tell,  although 
it  is  true  mamma  pooh-poohs  the  notion;  but, 
then,  she  was  not  bom  in  the  purple."  Lady 
Ju  looked  at  Mab's  pitiful  face  as  she  termi- 
nated her  comfortable  soliloquy.  "  But,  Miss 
Ellaby,  you  can  hardly  go  alone  to  Victoria 
Street,  at  this  hour  too — I  believe  it  is  just 
when  all  the  business  City  men  are  scurrying 
about  for  their  luncheons." 

"  I  must  go,"  said  Mab,  doggedly. 

''Very  well;  but  I  wish  I  could  have  ac- 
companied you,  Miss  Ellaby,  only  that  you 
know  that  I  have  an  appointment  for  lun- 
cheon with  my  husband,"  lying  back  in  her 
corner  with  a  resigned  air. 

This  was  no  case  of  noblesse  oblige.  If  the 
girl  would  do  this  thing,  at  such  an  incon- 
venient time,  the  impropriety  of  such  a  step 
must  be  on  her  own  shoulders. 
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"  I  may  go,  dear  Lady  Ju  ;  you  will  lend 
me  the  carnage  ?  I  wish  I  could  explain  to 
you,  but  I  cannot  yet." 

"  You  are  so  dreadfully  emphatic,  my  dear 
Miss  Ellaby  ;  pray  calm  yourself,  and  you 
are  entirely  welcome  to  have  the  brougham." 

They  were  at  her  own  door  as  she  said 
this,  and  she  requested  the  coachman  to 
take  Miss  Ellaby  to  Victoria  Street,  and 
to  wait  for  her.  "Take  all  possible  care 
of  her,"  she  added,  in  her  cold,  peremptory 
tone,  "  and  do  not  leave  the  entrance  of 
those  chambers,  so  that  she  has  to  wait  your 
approach." 

"No,  my  lady,"  said  the  man,  as  he  drove 
away. 

Lady  Ju  went  indoors,  at  a  loss  to  know 
what  had  caused  such  an  alteration  in  Mab 
Ellaby.  Nothing  that  she  could  define. 
"  But  she  is  so  fearfully  excitable  and 
impulsive,"  she  murmured,  as  she  entered 
her  husband's  study. 

Mr.  Deraclose  was  not  there — "  had  not 
yet  come  in,"  the  footman   assured  her  ;  so 
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Lady  Juliana  took  advantage  of  the  imme- 
diate opportunity  to  write  to  Mr.  Dyketon. 
She  did  so  without  removing  her  bonnet, 
only  drawing  off  those  skinny-looking  black 
suedes. 

"  Post  this  at  once,"  she  ordered,  when 
the  footman  answered  her  sharply-rung  bell. 
"  You  will  just  be  in  time  for  the  early 
despatch.  Mr.  Dyketon  will  receive  it  this 
afternoon  if  you  hurry." 

Meanwhile  Mab  was  being  driven  rapidly 
to  Victoria  Street.  How  she  wished  she 
dare  urge  the  man  to  drive  even  faster  !  She 
was  in  a  fever-heat  of  impatience  by  now, 
her  pulses  beating  nervously. 

When  the  carriage  drew  up  before  No. — , 
she  let  herself  out  deftly,  and  walked  quickly 
into  the  tall  building,  through  the  inner 
hall-door,  and  passing  the  porter,  who  stared 
at  her  in  surprise,  she  ran  hurriedly  up  the 
broad  stairs. 

She  had  been  here  before  with  Nora,  she 
knew  Tom's  rooms  well.  Opening  the  door 
after  a  single  knock,  and  without  waiting  for 
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a  "  Come  in,"  she  entered,  and  found  that 
gentleman  leisurely  regaling  himself  with 
sherry  and  biscuits. 

"  Why,  Mab,"  he  cried,  jumping  up,  "my 
dear  girl  !  what  on  earth's  the  matter  ?  Is 
Nora " 

"  111,"  he  was  going  to  ask,  but  Mab  laid 
her  two  hands  convulsively  on  his  arm,  saying 
in  a  low,  strained  manner,  "  Oh,  Tom  dear, 
I  felt  bound  to  come  straight  to  you — I  must 
speak  to  some  one.  I  believe,  Tom — I  am 
almost  sure  /  have  discovered  Mary!' 

Then  the  grasp  on  his  arm  relaxed,  and 
Tom  Erskine  only  just  caught  his  young 
sister-in-law  as  she  tottered  to  a  chair.  But 
brave  Mab  did  not  faint,  only  burst  into  wild, 
sobbing  tears,  as  she  laid  her  head  down  on 
the  leather-covered  table  by  her  side. 

His  frugal  repast  thus  interrupted,  our 
barrister — somewhat  taken  aback,  it  must  be 
confessed — poured  out  a  fresh  glass  of  sherry, 
and  bade  Mab  drink  it  at  once. 

She  did  so  obediently,  and  tried  hard  to 
compose  herself  sufficiently  to  be  coherent. 
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She  then  related,  with  absolute  clearness  and 
conciseness,  all  she  knew  of  old  Holmes, 
and  his  tale  of  the  young  actress,  Hilda 
Denby. 

"And  this  idea  of  her  being  your  lost 
sister  never  struck  you  before,  Mab  ? "  he 
asked  gravely. 

It  was  a  wild  suggestion  of  hers,  still  he 
knew  well  such  were  often  right. 

"  No,"  said  Mab  ;  "  I  had  only  heard  the 
story  casually,  and  never  gave  it  a  second 
thought  until  I  saw  those  two  earrings 
together,  and  not  even  then  clearly.  I  was 
in  the  carriage  with  Lady  Ju  ;  we  were 
detained  by  an  omnibus  horse  falling,  when 
an  overwhelming  impression  seized  me  that 
this  Hilda  Denby  was  our  sister  Mary. 
The  date  of  the  year,  her  wonderful  hair — 
oh  !  I  have  heard  mother  and  Susan  Tem- 
pest speak  of  her  hair  hundreds  of  times — 
and  this  young  actress,  as  I  tell  you,  had  it 
dyed  golden.  It  all  might  have  happened  to 
poor  dear  Mary." 

"You    think,  then,    Mab    dear,   that   the 
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woman  who  died  in  Dyketon's  house,  after 
giving  birth  to  Annabel  Westgate  fourteen 
years  ago,  was  Mary  Thistleden  ?  " 

"Tom!"  almost  screamed  the  girl,  start- 
ing up,  her  lips  grown  pale,  her  cheeks 
ashy-white,  her  lovely  eyes  distended  with 
alarm,  "  how,"  she  gasped,  "  could  that 
be  ?  " 

Her  conception  had  not  gone  beyond  old 
Holmes,  the  lost  girl,  the  dyed  hair.  She 
had  rushed  hither  with  no  sequence  of  idea. 
Such  might  have  come  later  ;  as  yet  she  could 
barely  frame  the  possibility  of  Tom  Erskine's 
suggestion. 

He  poured  himself  out  another  glass  of 
wine  now,  held  it  critically  to  the  light,  and 
drank  it  at  a  breath. 

"It  is  not  too  strange  to  be  true,  Mab, 
once  the  missing  links  can  be  picked  up  and 
joined  to  the  bare  facts  ;  at  the  first  hearing, 
the  dates  fit." 

Mab's  head  was  reeling.  She  could  not 
collect  herself  enough  to  reason  anything 
out ;     she    could    only    clasp    her    tingling 
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forehead  with  her  shaking  hands,  while  her 
eyes  seemed  to  burn  in  their  sockets. 

"  By  Jove  !  Mab,"  said  Tom  Erskine,  "  I 
firmly  believe  you  have  hit  on  the  clue  to  all 
the  mystery.  That  woman  was  without 
doubt  your  sister.  Annabel  Westgate  is 
Annabel  Thistleden,  and  your  own  niece. 
By-the-bye,"  he  asked  shortly,  "  where  is 
Thistleden  ? " 

"  I  don't — know,"  said  Mab,  conscious  of 
a  sharp,  biting  sensation  creeping  over  her 
from  head  to  foot.  Was  she  going  to  faint  ? 
Should  she  fall  down,  or  was  the  carpeted 
floor  rising  to  envelop  her  ? 

"  Look  here,  child,  this  has  about  done 
you  up,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  that ;  but 
pull  yourself  together,  little  woman,  and  leave 
all  the  rest  to  Dyketon  and  me." 

Mab  allowed  him  to  take  her  hand,  glad 
to  be  steadied  by  his  firm  pressure.  All  her 
strength  had  deserted  her,  and  her  knees 
knocked  weakly  together,  which,  in  such 
cases  as  hers,  is  by  no  means  a  mere  figure 
of  speech. 
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Tom  Erskine  led  her  unresistingly  out  of 
the  room  to  the  big  stony  landing ;  he  turned 
the  key  in  the  door  and  put  it  in  his  pocket. 
The  white  stone  steps  all  down  that  long 
staircase  seemed  to  wave  under  her  feet,  and 
but  for  Tom's  reassuring  hold  she  would  have 
fallen  forward  more  than  once. 

"  Steady,  child,"  he  cautioned  her,  as  they 
reached  the  hall  ;   "  this  way." 

The  brougham  was  waiting,  but  Tom 
Erskine,  instead  of  handing  his  charge  into 
it,  spoke  a  few  rapid  words  to  the  coachman 
and  hailed  a  passing  hansom.  Lady  Juliana's 
carriage  appeared  to  Mab's  dilated  eyes  to 
glide  away  with  a  swaying  movement  like  a 
stately  yacht,  and  she  crept  into  the  hansom 
for  no  other  reason  than  because  Tom 
Erskine  told  her,  rather  imperatively,  to 
do  so. 

It  was  some  few  minutes  before  she  started 
up.  "  Oh,  Tom  !  what  is  the  time  ?  what 
will  Lady  Ju  think  ?  Where  are  we  going?" 
rubbing  her  hand  across  her  brow  to  re-collect 
her  scattered  senses. 


If  it  is  so  f  j  i 

"  Lady  Juliana  will  know  all  about  it  after 
a  while,  little  woman.  You  are  now  going 
with  me  to  Nora,  and  must  finish  up  your 
Portman  Square  visit  another  time.  I'll  call 
and  explain  it  to  them  at  once,  after  I've 
telegraphed  to  Dyketon." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

NO    PROOF. 

Contrary  to  his  usual  custom,  Tom  Erskine 
after  having  called  on  Mr.  Deraclose,  Lady 
Ju,  and  her  sister,  returned  to  his  chambers 
later  in  the  day,  and  once  there,  sat  thinking 
deeply  over  the  outcome  of  these    strange 
events.     What  if,  after  all,  little  Mab  had  hit 
on  a  clue  to  her  sister's  fate  ?     He  fancied  she 
had.      How  it  had  knocked  her  over  when  he 
coupled  her  incomplete   idea  with  his  more 
mature  one,  that  Hilda  Denby  and  Annabel 
Westgate  s   mother  were  one  and  the  sa?ite  ! 
He   knew  he  had  jumped  to  this  conclusion 
owing  to  a  recent  conversation  with  Countess 
Smalkington,   wherein    the   quick-witted  old 
woman  had  vaguely  hinted  at   some   of  her 
"opinions."       But  this  addendum,  when  put 
into  words,  had  startled  Mab  horribly. 

Ever  since  the  Countess  discovered  Tom 
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Erskine  was  the  son  of  her  school-friend,  she 
treated  him  with  an  unreserve  that  was  very 
seldom  indulged  in  by  her,  and  personally 
confided  in  him  to  a  great  extent.  During 
that  conversation  he  had  rather  joked  at 
the  old  lady  for  some  of  her  said  opinions, 
but  now  these  had  tended  towards  an 
enlightenment  which  might  be  eminently 
useful. 

"  You'll  see,  Tom  Erskine,"  she  had  said, 
"  that  some  day  Dyketon'll  marry  that  child, 
and  who  she  is,  the  Lord  only  knows.  All  the 
same,  he'll  marry  her,  mark  my  words." 

They  had  been  discussing  the  Ellabys, 
and  the  most  recent  of  their  many  unsuc- 
cessful attempts  to  trace  the  still  missing 
daughter,  when  the  old  lady  rather  sharply 
veered  round  to  the  topic  of  Philip's 
discovery  of  Thistleden  by  exclaiming 
petulantly,  "  He's  never  been  himself  since 
that  reptile  turned  up  ;  he's  harassing  our 
poor  dear  bachelor  friend  in  some  way, 
though  what  claim  he  can  possibly  have  on 
him  I  don't  know." 
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There  was  a  hidden  meaning  in  her  words 
which  Tom  Erskine  had  not  divined  at  the 
time,  but  which  now  stood  out  in  full  force. 
She  laid  so  strong  an  emphasis  on  the  words, 
"and  who  she  is,  the  Lord  only  knows!'  which 
had  induced  him  to  ask  quickly,  "  Have  you 
any  idea,  then  ?  " 

The  scene  rose  vividly  before  him.  He 
could  see  the  thin,  upright  old  figure,  in  a 
purple  silk  gown,  with  a  lace  collarette  round 
the  wrinkled  neck,  the  inscrutable  mouth, 
the  piercing  eyes.  How  closely  she  watched 
him !  answering  his  eager  question  by  another, 
"  And  what  if  I  have  ?  What  if  I  have 
always  had  my  private  opinion  as  to  whom 
she  may  be  ? "  She  had  laughed,  a  little 
mocking  laugh.  "  Others  beside  me  might, 
if  they  weren't  as  blind  as  moles,  trace  those 
eyes  of  hers  to  a  bad  man  dead,  and  her 
mouth  and  chin  to  a  good  man  living ;  but 
the  time  ain't  come  to  speak  out  supposi- 
tions without  some  tangible  facts  to  go  upon. 
An  old  woman's  fancies  count  for  nothing." 

What    if    she    imagined    the    child    was 
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Thistleden's,  and  that  her  mother,  the  woman 
who  died  at  Marsdon  House,  was  Mary 
Ellaby  ?  That  this  was  her  cunningly  hinted 
idea  flashed  through  his  brain  with  lightning- 
like rapidity  when  Mab  told  him  her  own 
supposed  discovery,  and  gave  the  impetus 
to  his  judicial  instinct  to  form  the  connection 
respecting  the  identity  of  this  actress,  Hilda 
Denby,  with  that  of  the  woman  who  died  in 
giving  birth  to  Annabel. 

If  she  were  Thistleden's  wife,  what  more 
likely  than  she  should  make  her  way  to  his 
old  home  in  the  extremity  of  her  distress  ? 
that,  overtaken  by  illness,  she  should  drop 
exhausted  by  the  way  ? 

The  Countess  had  testily  admitted,  "  She 
could  guess  no  reason  for  Thistleden's  harass- 
ing Philip  Dyketon,  unless — for  he,  Dyke- 
ton,  was  quixotic  enough  for  anything — he 
was  letting  him  do  it  to  shield  the  Ellabys  in 
some  way." 

"  For    why?"    he    asked     at    the    time, 

"  unless  he  loves  Mab  Ellaby,  as  some  assert 

e    does.     You    affirm    he    loves   Annabel 
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Westgate — the  Elf — Brownlocks,  or  what- 
ever they  call  her." 

"  Ay,"  she  had  answered,  "  you  may  poke 
fun  at  me,  Tom  Erskine.  I  wish  he  did  love 
Mab  Ellaby  as  she  loves  him  ;  he  might  do 
worse." 

Again  he  can  see  her  start  of  surprise 
when  he  routed  this  assumption ;  for, 
although  he  had  deemed  Philip  Dyketon 
cared  for  Mab  Ellaby,  he  had  never,  for 
some  reasons  best  known  to  himself,  fallen 
into  the  common  error  that  she  loved  him. 
He  did  not — he  never  had  thought  that  she 
did.  Further,  it  was  absurd  on  the  face  of 
it,  that  a  man  of  Dyketon's  age  and  per- 
sonality should  be  in  love,  as  this  old  peeress 
imagined,  with  an  unfledged  school-girl. 
Yet  stranger  things  had  happened.  He 
recalled  how  young  the  man  was  for  his 
years,  and  how  exceptionally  old  the  girl  was 
for  hers.  Yes,  it  only  needed  a  very  short 
spell  of  time  for  this  dissimilarity  in  their 
ages  to  become  less  apparent. 

It  was  growing  late,  and  still  he  sat  in  his 
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lonely  rooms  in  Victoria  Street,  pondering 
over  this  case  in  all  its  bearings.  Would  the 
worldly  old  Countess  be  the  least  surprised 
of  any  at  this  turn  of  circumstance  and  its 
effect  ?  He  could  not  understand  what  claim 
Thistleden  had  on  Philip  Dyketon  that  he 
should  harass  him,  beyond  the  very  far- 
fetched one  suggested  of  shielding  the 
Ellabys — but  shielding  them  from  what  ? 
And  unless  he  loved  Mab,  the  thoughtful 
lawyer  was  not  sufficiently  romantic  to  com- 
prehend why  his  friend  should  yield  himself 
a  prey  to  such  persecution.  He  irritably 
wished  he  had  the  Countess  here  at  this 
juncture,  to  question  her  a  little  more  upon 
her  fancies  and  opinions.  "  It  strikes  me," 
he  said  aloud,  "  that  she  works  out  a  good 
many  problems  over  her  eternal  stocking- 
knitting — she's  clever  enough  for  a  Q.C.  ; 
but  I  flatter  myself  I've  penetrated  some 
of  her  reservations." 

He  had  heard  her  mention  the  mesmeric 
expression  in  Kirkburn's  eyes  more  than 
once,   and    he     himself    had     been    puzzled 
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to  account  for  a  resemblance  in  Annabel's 
face.  Of  course,  he  saw  it  now ;  she  was 
like  James  Ellaby  about  the  mouth  and 
chin. 

There  was  not  much  doubt  that  Thistleden 
was  old  Kirkburn's  bastard  son.  Then  what 
more  natural  than  that  his  child  should  have 
the  old  reprobate's  wonderful  eyes  ?  Family 
characteristics,  like  devilry  or  insanity,  were 
said  to  repeat  themselves  in  the  generative 
process.  Report  had  it  that  there  had  been 
love'  passages,  in  their  youth,  between  the 
girl  who  afterwards  became  the  Earl  of 
Smalkington's  wife   and   Ralph   Kirkburn. 

Tom  Erskine  smiled  as  he  recalled  the 
gusto  with  which,  in  speaking  of  Thistleden, 
the  old  creature  had  rapped  out  that  "reptile" 
as  a  denunciatory  epithet. 

He  tingled  to  commence  unearthing  the 
mystery,  and  make  it  plain  reading ;  profes- 
sional acumen,  irrespective  of  urgent  family 
claims,  was  alive  within  him.  "  Where,"  he 
wondered,  "was  the  reptile  at  the  present 
moment?"     He  hoped  not  far  off.     "  And 
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then,  my  gentleman,"  he  said  to  himself,  "if 
you  are  up  to  any  devilry,  we'll  at  least  try 
to  scotch  your  wheel." 

The  summer  dusk  had  lone  since  shrouded 
the  room,  and  now  closed  in  darkly  round  the 
form  of  the  stout,  cheery  man  smoking  so 
quietly  by  the  large  window.  "By  Jove!" 
he  exclaimed,  "  how  goes  the  enemy  ?  " 

But  it  was  too  dark  to  distinguish  the 
figures  on  the  dial  of  his  small  hunting 
watch.  It  was  time  he  went  home  to  Nora 
and  Mab ;  he  had  been  very  thoughtless 
to  leave  them  so  long  alone,  and  he  could 
do  no  earthly  good  staying  here.  No  steps 
could  be  taken  till  he  had  seen  Dyketon. 

When  he  reached  his  home  in  Curzon 
Street,  Nora  and  Mab  informed  him  that 
they  had  arranged  one  step — viz.,  that  they 
were  going  to  interview  Mr.  Holmes  the 
very  next  morning,  to  prepare  the  old  invalid 
for  his  own  and  Mr.  Dyketon's  visits. 

The  next  day  appeared  interminably 
long  and  tedious  to  Erskine  until  he  heard 
Dyketon's  well-known  voice.    The  two  shook 
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hands  cordially,  and  Philip  scanned  his  com- 
panion's genial  physiognomy  with  a  settled 
bewilderment  on  his  own. 

"  I  feel  somewhat,"  said  he,  "as  if  I  were 
on  a  wild-goose  chase.  I  hardly  know  why 
I  have  come  up  from  the  country,  unless 
that,  as  Lady  Ju  tells  me,  some  odd  earring, 
which  once  belonged  to  my  mother,  is  my 
business,  and  that  Mab  Ellaby  particularly 
desired  I  should  come." 

Tom  Erskine  laughed.  "Would  that 
influence  you  ?  "  he  asked,  and  he  looked  at 
Philip  Dyketon  much  as  he  did  when  exam- 
ining an  important  witness. 

The  question  called  no  flush  to  the  face, 
no  self-consciousness  to  the  eyes,  as  the  ready 
response,  "Yes,  certainly,"  was  returned. 

Here  was  a  check.  He  was  wrong  in 
believing  this  man  loved  his  wife's  sister. 
Had  such  been  the  case,  the  attitude  would 
have  been  altogether  different. 

"  Lady  Ju  told  me  she  had  fully  ex- 
plained," he  said,  still  with  his  judicial  air. 

The    other   smiled,     "  I     do  not    think    I 
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gathered  from  her  letter  much  more  than  I 
tell  you.  Had  not  your  wire  followed,  I  should 
have  thought  little  of  it.  The  fact  is,  I  had 
been  upset  by  another  epistle,  received  by 
the  same  post — one  from  Thistleden " 

"  From  Thistleden  ?  "  quickly. 

"  Yes,  he's  been  bothering  me  a  good  deal 
lately,  and  I'm  going  to  take  Daleton's  advice, 
given  me  last  night,  and  talk  the  matter 
over  with  you  presently,  after  we  have  gone 
through  the  business  you  have  with  me." 

"Suppose,  my  friend,  the  two  should 
dovetail,  as  the  carpenters  say  ?  "  observed 
the  barrister,  as  he  placed  his  most  comfort- 
able chair  at  the  precise  angle  where  he 
could  best  watch  its  occupant. 

Talk  about  a  physician's  attitude  in  respect 
to  chairs  !  Give  me  a  barrister's  for  the 
stronger  inquisitorial  element  suggested. 

For  more  than  an  hour  the  two  sat  on 
either  side  of  the  legal  hearth,  talking 
earnestly,  while  each  threw  fresh  light  on  the 
subject-matter  in  hand.  Tom  Erskine  main- 
tained a  strict  silence  whilst  Philip  Dyketon 
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gave  him  a  detailed  account  of  his  interview 
with  Geraint  the  actor,  otherwise  Thistle- 
den.  At  last  he  said,  "  And  you  are  of 
opinion,  Dyketon,  that  the  fellow  was  speak- 
ing truthfully — what  he  believed  to  be  a 
fact  ?  " 

"  Yes,  assuredly.     Why  should  he  not  ?  " 

The  barrister's  shoulders,  had  he  been  a 
thinner  man,  would  have  been,  perhaps,  more 
significant  in  their  shrug — they  could  scarcely 
have  been  more  suggestive. 

"You  are  not?"  asked  Philip,  with  little 
hope  in  his  tone.  The  thing,  to  him,  was, 
and  had  been  from  the  first,  conclusive. 

"  No.  My  impression  is  that  he  is  an 
apt  pupil  of  the  very  father  of  lies." 

Philip  Dyketon  started,  and  his  fine  eyes 
glittered,  and  then  fell  doubtfully.  "  But," 
he  said,  "  we  have  no  proof." 

"  IT1  stake  my  professional  reputation, 
Dyketon,  that  the  sorry  scamp  is  no  more 
your  half-brother  than  I  am,  though  there's 
no  denying  it's  a  ticklish  complication,  and 
will  have  to  be  dealt  with,  and  sternly." 
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As  he  spoke  he  was  re-perusing  Thistle- 
den's  letter.  Then  he  folded  it  methodically, 
and  put  it  away  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  his  desk. 
"  With  your  permission,"  he  said  to  Philip, 
who  nodded  acquiescence. 

"  Now,  Dyketon,  the  first  thing  we  must 
do  is  to  make  acquaintance  with  the  man 
Holmes,  compare  the  ornaments,  and  find 
out  how  far  his  story  of  Hilda  Denby 
tallies  with  yours  of  the  woman  who  died  at 
your  place,  and  was  Annabel's  mother. 
That  she  was  Mary  Ellaby  I  have  not  the 
shadow  of  doubt,  but  it  will  need  verifica- 
tion. The  second  step  will  be  to  hunt  up 
Thistleden,  and  confront  him  boldly  with  this 
lie,  which  I  shall  not  scruple  to  do  on  my 
own  responsibility." 

"  I  cannot  follow  you,"  said  his  listener, 
with  an  evidently  painful  effort — "  the  thing 
may  so  well  have  been." 

"  Pshaw  !  my  dear  fellow  ;  you  tell  me 
your  poor  little  mother  &\<t&  forgiven  in  your 
father's  arms  long  after  the  brute  had  deserted 
her.      Now,  a  woman  is  a  woman,  and  more 
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than  that,  a  mother  is  a  mother.  Would  a 
woman — a  mother — so  dying  forget  her  child, 
even  the  child  of  her  shame  ?  No.  Had 
there  been  such  a  one,  she  would  have  spoken 
of  him — most  likely  have  craved  your  father's 
protection  for  him.  At  any  rate,  as  a 
student  of  humanity  I  say  emphatically, 
she  would  not  have  left  him — the  life  she 
had  borne — to  the  mercy  of  the  wretch  who 
had  so  cruelly,  so  basely  deserted  her." 

Both  men  were  standing  now.  The 
moment  was  too  charged  with  possibility  to 
permit  their  remaining  in  bodily  repose,  and 
the  Squire  began  to  pace  the  room  restlessly. 
"  I  wish,"  he  said,  with  a  deep  tremor  in  his 
voice,  "  that  I  could  see  it  as  you  do,  and 
more,  that  I  could  prove  it,  but  I  feel  dazed. 
I  am  not  used  to  following  such  threads  of 
reasoning,  and  now  it  has  become,  by  what 
you  tell  me,  such  an  altogether  painful  thing. 
Evidently  Thistleden  has  no  conception 
he  has  such  a  child,  and  I  must  give  up 
Annabel — poor  Annabel !  and  to  such  a 
father." 
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The  words  give  up  so  uttered,  recalled  to 
Tom  Erskine  those  of  Countess  Smalkington 
regarding  the  passion  she  supposed  this  man 
bore  for  the  girl. 

u  Dyketon,"  he  said,  "  I  must,  even  at  the 
risk  of  offending  you,  speak  plainly,"  and 
then  he  frankly  repeated  what  had  been 
suggested  to  him,  and  asked,  "  Is  it  so  ?  " 

" 1  scarcely  understand  myself,"  answered 
Philip  Dyketon  ;  "  but  it  may  be  that  some- 
time I  might  have  married  Annabel;  but 
now  as  Thistleden's  daughter " 

"  The  girl   cannot  help  the  misfortune  of 

her  birth  ;    I   should  have  thought  you " 

but  here  he  stopped  short,  staring  at  the 
other's  drawn  face — at  the  misery,  almost 
the  horror  depicted  on  it.  "  Good  God  !  I 
see  now,"  said  Tom  Erskine,  slowly,  "  what 
your  pain  is,  and  from  my  heart  I  pity  you. 
That  she  is  his  child  I  firmly  believe  ;  but 
that  she  is  therefore  your  own  niece,  I  cannot 
and  will  not  take  into  present  consider- 
ation. He  is  no  more  your  mother's  son 
than  I  am  Dyketon.   Try  to  think  with  me  in 
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this :  it  is  a  common-sense,  practical,  and 
human  view.  Look  at  it  steadily  and  take 
comfort.  Courage,  man  !  We'll  stuff  his  lie 
down  his  false  throat  yet." 
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CHAPTER    VII. 

LOVE    OR    LIKING? 

It  was  early  in  the  morning,  scarcely  past 
ten  o'clock,  when  Nora  Erskine  and  Mab 
Ellaby  dismissed  the  cab  in  Holborn,  and 
proceeded  to  the  house  where  old  Holmes 
lived. 

Mab  led  the  way  to  his  room,  tapping 
at  the  door  gently.  "  I  was  almost  afraid," 
she  remarked,  "we  had  come  too  early,  and 
that  you  would  not  be  up." 

"Glad,"  was  the  laconic  answer.  Then, 
as  he  shook  hands,  "  Yes,  glad  you've  come. 
'Tis  real  thoughtful  of  you.  No,  the  nights 
is  too  long  to  stay  ower  long  in  bed  once  the 
morning  comes.  But  I  thought  that  perhaps 
it  was  Mr.  Dyketon." 

This  as  Nora  entered.  She  had  not  run 
up  the  long  stairs  so  nimbly  as  her  sister. 

"  No,"  replied  she  kindly,  for  the  poor  old 
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fellow  was  shaking  nervously  ;  "  we  came  to 
prepare  you  for  their  visit,  for  something  so 
very  strange  has  happened  that  we  could  not 
rest  without  coming  to  see  you  and  talk  it 
over." 

"  Who  is  this  ?  "  asked  he  of  Mab.  "  Who 
is  she  ?  'Tis  her  look  and  her  voice  that 
takes  me  aback." 

11  It  is  my  sister,  Mr.  Holmes,  and  I  want 
you  to  tell  her  all  about  Hilda  Denby.  We 
think"  said  Mab,  ever  impulsive,  "that  she 
was  our  own  eldest  sister.  Something  has 
happened  that  makes  us  think  so." 

"  Thank  Heaven!"  came  in  fervent  aspera- 
tion  from  the  old  man's  quivering  lips ;  and 
the  parrot  standing  on  its  perch,  with  its  head 
gravely  cocked  on  one  side,  echoed,  in  pious 
tones,  "Thank  Heaven!" 

"  I  always  said,  lady,"  continued  Holmes, 
addressing  Nora,  "that  I  should  live  to  see 
that  pore  gel  righted,  and  it's  come  ;  I  feel 
it's  come." 

A  long  talk  ensued,  and  the  man  grasped 
the  facts  and   pieced   the  fragments  of  evi- 
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dence  together  with  amazing  celerity.  "  'Tis 
the  same,  'tis  the  same ;  'tis  as  clear  as 
daylight,"  he  said  at  last,  with  supreme 
conviction.  "  I  can  see  it  all.  Pore  gel  ! 
she  dropped  a  word  to  my  wife  one  day 
about  a  journey  she  should  take  to  a  old 
house  as  had  ought  to  'a'  bin  her  home. 
Belike  she  was  makin'  her  way  to  it,  thinkin' 
to  find  somebody  as  'ud  befriend  her.  Better 
'a'  stayed  with  us,  pore  dear.  But  there's 
no  accountin'  for  the  vagaries  o'  a  young 
creature's  fancy  when  she's  in  that  sort  o' 
trouble,  and  have  bin  wronged  and  worsted, 
as  she  was.  That's  where  the  sting  o'  't  is — 
worsted.  Not  but  what  my  wife  swore  as 
how  she  had  a  wedding-ring  tied  about  her 
neck  with  a  ribbon.  But  that's  as  may  be," 
he  nodded.  "Women's  so  despert  'cute  about 
wedding-rings." 

"Why  do  you  look  so  at  me?"  inquired 
Nora ;  for  the  sunken  eyes  were  fixed  on 
her  with  an  intentness  that  was  almost 
unpleasant. 

"  'Cos  you  are  the  very  moral  of  her,"  he 
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replied.  "  The  instant  you  come  in,  my 
breath  a'most  stopped,  and  my  heart  stood 
still.  Course,  after  her  hair  was  dyed  pale 
gold,  it  didn't  show  so  palpable  ;  but  when 
'twas  the  colour  o'  yours,  ma'am,  you  might 
'a  bin  twins,  and  mistook  for  each  other.  I 
ses,  there's  no  doubt  whatever — no  doubt 
whatever."  He  was  becoming  very  ex- 
cited, and  the  parrot,  not  to  be  outdone  by 
his  raised  voice,  screamed  and  scrawled 
round  the  big  cage  like  a  mad  thing,  so 
that  Nora  rose  quietly  and  put  a  dark  cloth 
over  the  noisy  creature.  "  I  suppose,"  he 
went  on,  as  she  reseated  herself,  "there's 
some  things,  clothes  and  such-like,  that  she 
left  at  Mr.  Dyketon's  house.  They'll  have 
to  be  fetched  for  me  to  see.  I  can  swear  to 
the  gown  she  had  on  when  she  left  our  house, 
for  'twas  one  I  chose  for  my  wife,  and  that 
she  give  her — a  black  and  white  stripe  it 
were,  wi'  a  red  dash  athwart  it — a  real  neat 
thing  it  were;  and  the  two  made  it  together, 
that's  more.  Mortal  handy  wi'  her  needle, 
she   was.      I've    only  got    to    clap    my  eyes 
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on  to  that  gown  to  verify  whether  or  not 
'twasn't  Hilda  Denby  as  died  so.  Pore 
gel  !  pore  gel !  so  good  she  was.  Lord  ! 
how  she  nursed  me  through  a  bad  attack 
o'  rheumatic  I  got  once,  all  through  the 
cursed  draughts  I  had  to  face  at  nights 
owin'  to  my  occupation  in  the  theatre,  which 
ain't  a  pleasant  post  o'  winter  nights,  ladies." 

Nora  and  Mab  exchanged  glances.  They 
had  never  heard  of  any  such  clothes  ;  but,  of 
course,  there  must  be  some.  Dorothy  might 
know,  as  she  had  always  been  more  with 
Annabel, 

"  Our  sister  was  married/'  Nora  said  next. 
"  We  have  never  had  any  doubt  on  this 
point.  They  sent  my  father  the  certificate — 
the  '  lines,'  as  they  call  them  in  Scotland, 
where  the  marriage  took  place." 

"And  she  ran  away  from  her  school,  here 
in  London,  ma'am  ?  " 

"  Yes,  "  answered  Nora. 

"  A  great  weight  it  takes  off  my  mind  ;  and 
so  my  old  woman  was  right,  then,  about  see- 
ing that  wedding-ring.      Not  that  she  ever 
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wore  it  here,  ma'am,  and  what  wonders  me  is 
that  if  she  was  married,  where  her  trouble 
and  shame  was  ?  For  in  trouble  and  shame 
she  was,  if  ever  a  poor  female  creature  was, 
else  why  didn't  she  go  back  to  her  own  home 
and  her  own  people,  for  instance  ?  " 

"Why,  indeed?"  sobbed  Nora,  who  had 
broken  into  tears.  "  I  cannot  understand  it 
at  all,  except  that  for  some  brutal  reason  of 
his  own  her  husband  made  her  believe  that 
the  marriage  was  an  illegal  one  ;  but  he  has 
owned  to  Mr.  Dyketon  that  it  was  perfectly 
legal  in  every  respect,  and  he  professes  him- 
self to  be  as  anxious  to  hear  about  her  as  we 
are  ourselves.  I  am  sure  I  do  not  know 
if  we  can  depend  upon  him,"  she  added 
wearily. 

"  And  never  trouble,  ma'am,  it'll  all  come 
right,  never  fear — so  far  right,  that  is,  as  we 
shall  get  to  the  bottom  of  it,  and  know  the 
whole  facts  of  the  case  ;  and  I  only  hopes  as 
he'll  be  properly  punished,  sooner  nor  later,  as 
all  such  villains  richly  deserves  to  be,  not  but 
what  'tisn't  so  bad  as   I    thought  by  a  good 
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shake.  Anyway,  he  did  marry  her,  and 
that's  summat  just  so  far  in  his  favour,  as  it 
might  ha'  bin  worse  all  round  for  you  all  if 
he  hadn't,  and  for  the  pore  young  child,  too, 
you  see,  ladies.  As  'tis,  she  can  hold  up  her 
head  with  the  best." 

"  She  must  come  and  see  you,"  broke  in 
Mab ;  "  and  oh !  I  do  wish  you  could  be 
moved  down  to  Little  Marsdon,  where  we  all 
could  return,  in  some  way,  your  kindness  to 
poor  dear  Mary.  It  must  be  so  lonely  for 
him  here,"  she  said  to  Nora. 

"  I  don't  deny,  missy,  I  should  like  to  see 
her  grave,  pore  gel,  in  that  pretty  country 
churchyard.  I  should  like  a  spell  o'  real 
country  afore  I  dies,  but  'tain't  to  be." 

"  I  do  wish  it  could  be  managed,"  cried 
Mab. 

"  No,  missy,  it  'ud  cost  too  much  to  cart 
my  old  helpless  body  about,"  with  a  scanty 
little  laugh  that  savoured  of  much  starvation 
of  a  suppressed  hope. 

"  Then  you  could  be  moved  ? "  inquired 
Nora,  quietly. 
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"  I  don't  know,  ma'am,  just  whether  I 
could  or  no,  come  to  that ;  but  'tis  a  kind 
thought  o'  the  young  missy's,  and  one  I 
shan't  forget ;  and  I'd  like  to  be  buried 
myself  in  that  'ere  churchyard,  liefer  than  I'd 
lie  in  a  great  London  cemetery.  Still,  we 
can't  pick  an'  choose " 

"  And  you  shall  be,  if  we  can  anyhow 
work  the  oracle,"  spoke  Mab,  with  impetuous 
decision. 

The  feeble  old  man  chuckled  at  her  eager- 
ness :  "  But  you  see,  missy,  there's  a  lot  to 
prove  afore  we  can  make  arrangements  for 
the  buryin'  o'  my  old  bones,"  enjoying  his 
grim  joke  ;  4i  and  afore  you  goes,  ladies,  I'll 
be  glad  if  you'll  uncover  Poll.  She's  despert 
tiresome  and  interruptin'  with  strangers,  but 
she's  kind  o'  company  for  me,  you  see." 

"  Poor  old  fellow!"  said  Mab,  as  Nora  and 
she  waited  for  a  hansom  to  pull  up  to 
the  kerb.  "  Fancy  having  no  company  but 
that  screeching  parrot  the  livelong  day!  If 
there  is  one  thing  in  life  more  exasperating 
than  another,  it  is  a  parrot." 
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During  that  evening  Philip  Dyketon 
repeated  to  Nora  and  Mab  the  leading 
features  of  his  interview  with  Tom  Erskine, 
laying  stress  upon  the  illegal  relationship 
imposed  on  him  by  Arthur  Thistleden. 

Both  were  considerably  shocked,  and 
Nora,  like  her  husband,  at  once  professed 
her  entire  disbelief  in  the  truth  of  the 
statement. 

This  announcement  naturally  brought  to 
mind  Mab's  meeting  with  the  stranger  in 
the  summer-house  at  Pendleton  Grange,  and 
she  did  not  feel  altogether  so  confident  as 
Nora.  "It  is  strange — very  strange,"  she 
said,  gazing  round  on  the  little  group.  "He 
seemed  to  be  so  upset  when  he  saw  the 
Elf,  and  inquired  so  particularly  about  her. 
All  the  time  he  was  unknowingly  looking  at 
his  own  child  !" 

"  Yes,"  answered  Philip,  for  no  one  else 
was  disposed  to  break  the  silence  that  settled 
over  the  girl's  speech,  "  written  out  it  would 
read  a  thrilling  story.  A  man  seeing  for  the 
first    time  a  child   whom   he   did    not    even 
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know  he  possessed,  and  his  being  so  upset, 
tends  to  endorse  the  theory  that  such  kin- 
ship is  inscrutable  and  can  assert  itself.  He 
must  have  noticed  something  familiar  about 
her,  or  have  been  unwittingly  conscious  of 
this  'electric  current'  of  relationship." 

Tom  Erskine  pondered  over  Countess 
Smalkington's  words  respecting  Kirkburn's 
eyes,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Mabel  Ellaby  was  not  a  perfect  character, 
not  a  compact  model  of  "  all  the  virtues," 
and  I  can  only  plead  that  she  was  human 
under  the  sweeping  flood  of  unrest,  of 
tumultuous  joy,  which  passed  through  her 
whole  frame  as  she  realised  on  the  instant  all 
that  this  meant  for  Philip  Dyketon  with 
regard  to  Annabel  Westgate. 

So  great  was  her  emotion  that  she  dared 
not  raise  her  eyes  for  fear  of  meeting  his 
fixed  upon  her.  A  violent  shame  oppressed 
ner — a  dread  that  her  tell-tale  face  should 
divulge  her  secret.  Every  nerve  within  her 
pulsed  and  quivered  with  the  disquiet  which 
had  overtaken  her. 
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What  would  all  this  mean  for  her?  Did 
she  love  this  man,  or  was  he  but  a  hero  in 
her  eyes — a  friend,  and  as  such  to  be  jealously 
prized  ? 

She  had  always  been  jealous  of  little 
Annabel,  but  now  all  such  unworthiness 
would  die  away.  He  could  never  marry 
Annabel  Westgate  until  this  lie  was  dis- 
proved ;  but  was  it  a  lie  ? 

Not  being  able  to  marry  Annabel,  would 
he  marry  another — would  he  marry  her  ? 

She  stood  before  the  cheval  glass  in  her 
dainty  bedchamber  and  looked  at  herself 
critically.  Was  she  as  pretty  as  she  used 
to  be  ? 

Scarcely.  She  was  more  sedate,  but  this 
she  was  well  aware  did  not  enhance  her 
particular  type  of  beauty. 

Then  she  resumed  her  cogitations  about 
Annabel  and  the  change  in  store  for  her. 
How  will  she — she  accept  her  new  life  ?  How 
will  she  like  living  at  the  Grange  as  one  of 
them — if  she  really  is  Mary's  child  ?  Or  will 
Thistleden   claim  paternal  rights  and  insist 
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on  her  sharing  his  home  and  precarious 
fortune  ?  In  either  case,  she  must  cease  to 
reside  at  Marsdon  House,  where  she  ruled 
every  one,  from  master  to  servants.  Will 
Annabel  be  grateful  for  all  this?  Hardly, 
for  it  might  prove  very  difficult  for  her. 
And  as  yet  she  was  in  such  complete 
ignorance ! 

Mab  sighed  as  she  undressed.  She  was 
tired  and  listless — she,  generally  all  life  and 
verve.  She  put  out  the  gas  and  groped  her 
way  to  the  small  white  bed  in  apathetic 
misery. 

"Was  she  going  to  be  ill?"  she  asked 
herself;  "and  if  she  were,  would  anybody  care 
very  much  ?  " 

Her  head  swam  as  she  strained  her  eyes 
on  the  dim  shadows  of  the  Venetians  :  the 
night  was  visible  through  their  parted  lines. 
Should  she  get  out  and  fix  them  flatter,  so  that 
perfect  darkness  shall  be  hers  ?  No;  the  rays 
of  light  were  welcome.  Would  any  one  care 
much  if  she  were  ill  ? 

WTith  a   sudden   passionate  abandonment, 
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poor  Mab  fell  to  weeping  sorely,  and  buried 
her  face  on  the  pillow,  moaning,  "  I  wish  I 
knew  myself.  Some  people  seem  always  to 
know  themselves.  It  is  so  awful  not  to 
understand — not  to  be  sure  of  oneself." 

The  tears  relieved  her  overcharged  brain, 
and  she  could  think  more  clearly.  It  struck 
her  with  an  odd  sense  of  unreality  that  she 
should  be  lying  here,  in  Nora's  cosy  home, 
while  Annabel  was  at  school,  sleeping  a 
child's  unharassed  sleep,  with  no  prevision 
as  yet  of  all  that  was  happening,  which  would 
change  the  whole  future  tenour  of  her  life  ;  and 
that  Arthur  Thistleden  should  be  slumbering 
somewhere  in  the  same  Babylon,  unknow- 
ing too,  unthinking  of  any  of  the  busy 
workings  of  Fate  which  were  collecting 
around  him  towards  evidence — evidence  of 
what  ? 

Had  her  sister  Mary  loved  this  man  ?  She 
recalled  his  personality  as  she  had  seen  him. 
Yes,  a  woman  might  love  him.  There  was 
about  him  some  spell  that  might  command 
subjugation  of  passion  from  others,  and  those 
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weaker  than  himself,  though  such  given 
would  be  sacrifice.  Was  it  so  with  Mary  ? 
His  eyes  were  bold  and  compelling,  but 
they  were  not  steadfast  and  true.  He  could 
be  cold  and  cruel — very  cruel.  Mab  shud- 
dered. How  cold  and  cruel  he  must  have 
been  for  her  poor  sister  to  have  acted  as 
she  had  done  ! 

Here  she  dropped  into  speculation  as  to 
how  she  should  bear  herself  under  like 
circumstances.  How  awful  it  must  be  to' 
find  love  drift  away  after  marriage,  and  leave 
only  fear  and  trembling,  if  not  hate  and 
loathing,  behind  !  The  sick  wretchedness  of 
such  a  lot  must  be  unendurable,  and  yet 
women  lived  through  such  wretchedness, 
even  by  endurance  made  their  own  lives 
noble.  Would  she,  or  would  she  sink  under 
the  strain  ?  Should  she  know  herself  fully 
before  she  was  married,  or  would  she  drift 
into  it  under  this  miserable  perplexity?  How 
Malcolm  Trench  loved  her !  He  was  not 
tormented  with  such  wavering,  tantalising 
doubts.     Paul  Daleton,  too,  loved  her.     He 
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was    true   and    honest,   of    strong   will,  and 
u  once,  always,"  it  would  be  with  him. 

Mab  turned  in  her  unrest,  and  gave  utter- 
ance to  a  painful,  moaning  little  cry,  as  she 
stretched  her  white  hands  out  in  the  shadows 
that  flecked  the  lace  quilt  upon  her  bed. 
She  could  not  obtain  outlet  from  a  continual 
doubt.  She  was  as  if  groping  towards  light 
in  a  quagmire  that  held  her  bound  in  dark- 
ness— a  darkness  of  self-distrust. 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 

BAFFLED. 

The  bundle  of  clothing,  carefully  preserved 
in  Marsdon  House,  which  appertained  to  the 
dead  woman,  was  identified  by  old  Holmes 
as  the  garments  worn  by  Hilda  Denby. 
The  rings  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellaby  knew  as 
having  belonged  to  their  child  before  her 
marriage,  and  Arthur  Thistleden  also  recol- 
lected seeing  his  wife  wear  them.  The  old 
knitted  purse,  too,  he  affirmed  he  could 
swear  to  as  one  of  his  own,  and  as  for  the 
earring,  he  had  found  it  in  an  ancient  desk 
of  his  father's,  and  had  given  it  carelessly  to 
her  as  a  thing  of  some  intrinsic  value,  although 
wanting  its  fellow  to  render  it  wearable. 

No  doubt  lingered  in  any  of  their  minds 
that  this  indeed  was  the  daughter,  sister,  and 
wife  they  had  been  seeking  so  earnestly,  and 
nothing  remained   but   to  make  the    whole 
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affair  public,  and  to  acknowledge  Annabel  as 
Arthur  Thistleden's  child. 

To  this  he  assented  with  a  shrug  of  his 
broad  shoulders  and  a  distasteful  grimace, 
accompanied  by  the  half-mocking  words, 
"  Poor  little  beggar !  she'll  not  relish  the 
change  much." 

As  he  spoke,  Philip  Dyketon  was  fingering 
the  earring  which  had  been  the  means  of 
unravelling  much  that  had  so  long  lain 
hidden. 

"I  suppose,"  said  Thistleden,  with  bold, 
unabashed  eyes,  "  our  mother  was  flurried 
and  forgetful  when  she  went  off,  and  so  only 
took  one  of  them  by  mistake.  So  much  for 
her  innocence  ;  'tisn't  often  a  woman  fails  to 
make  sure  of  her  jewels." 

Tom  Erskine,  standing  by,  felt  he  could 
have  knocked  the  fellow  down,  but  was 
powerless,  for  no  proof  throwing  discredit 
on  his  affirmations  could  be  found  anywhere. 
Belief  was  not  proof.  To  this  affirmation, 
"  that  he  was  the  half-brother  of  Philip 
Dyketon    by    their    mother's   fall,"    he    held 
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defiantly,  with  cool,  undeviating  assevera- 
tion, though  owning  now,  and  with  apparent 
frankness,  "  that  he  was  sorry  enough  it  was 
so,  as  the  case  stood  all  round." 

"  Why,"  asked  Tom  Erskine,  "were  you 
called  Thistleden  ?  " 

"  Not  knowing,  can't  say,"  he  answered, 
with  insulting  slowness ;  "  that  will  be  for 
you  to  find  out  and  submit  to  me,  together 
with  your  proof  that  what  I  state  is  untrue." 

"Some  say  your  father  was  married  to  a 
woman  of  that  name,  a  servant  of  his." 

"  Had  he  been,  my  dear  sir,  and  she  my 
lawful  mother,  your  natural  'cuteness  will  at 
once  perceive  that  it  would  be  all  the  better 
for  me  and  for  my  child — I  suppose  she  is 
my  child.  All  I  can  say  is,  I  never  heard 
a  whisper  of  such  a  marriage,  and  don't 
believe  the  old  reprobate  ever  perpetrated 
such  an  atrocity  in  his  life.  That  Thistleden 
woman  died,  I  recollect,  when  I  was  quite  a 
small  kid.  I  repeat,"  fixing  his  eyes  full  on 
those  of  his  questioner,  "  furnish  me  v/ith 
proofs   of  what   you  suspect,    and    I'll    not 
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dispute  them;  meanwhile,"  insolently,   "my 
word  is,  I  take  it,  as  good  as  yours." 

"  That  is  as  it  may  be,"  said  Tom  Erskine, 
not  failing  the  courage  of  his  own  opinion. 

Thistleden  bowed,  and  continued  to  pare 
his  nails. 

They  stood  before  him  completely  baffled, 
since  not  the  shadow  of  the  wished-for 
evidence  was  forthcoming,  or  likely  to  be,  so 
far  as  they  could  see. 

But  Tom  Erskine  held  tenaciously  to  his 
first  impression,  that  the  cad  was  lying,  and 
knew  that  he  was  lying 

In  this  the  Countess  vigorously  showed 
her  partisanship,  and  strongly  dissuaded 
Dyketon  from  settling  any  hush-money  upon 
him,  "  for  that's  how  he'll  take  it,"  she  added 
viciously — "  such  scum  as  that  don't  believe 
in  such  quixotism  as  parting  with  hard  cash 
for  a  sentiment."  Socially,  she  altogether 
declined  to  meet  Thistleden  in  any  relation 
whatever,  either  as  the  Ellabys'  son-in-law, 
Philip's  half-brother,  or  as  Annabel's  father. 

Not  that  this   troubled  him   in   the   least. 
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His  one  anxiety  was  to  get  away  from  Eng- 
land, to  follow  his  own  bent,  and  to  marry 
again.  The  only  thing  that  bored  him  was 
the  existence  of  his  undesired  child.  If  ever 
such  was  an  encumbrance,  she  was  to  him, 
and  he  did  not  scruple  to  openly  profess  as 
much,  and  expressed  himself  "  fervently 
thankful "  when  it  was  suggested  to  him  that 
he  might,  by  a  binding  legal  deed,  give  her 
over  to  the  care  of  her  next  natural  pro- 
tectors, the  Ellabys. 

This  was  done,  Philip  Dyketon  being,  by 
his  own  request,  formally  named  as  her 
guardian.  Thistleden,  her  natural  guardian, 
calmly  said,  "  No  good  could  come  of  his 
seeing  her,  and  unless  they  wished  it,  he 
would  excuse  himself  playing  any  business 
in  the  heavy  father  line."  He  thanked 
Philip  heartily  and  not  ungraciously  for  his 
care  of  her,  and  refrained  from  insulting  him 
by  any  reference  to  the  love  so  apparent  in 
her  eyes  the  day  he  had  viewed  her  from 
his  post  of  vantage  in  the  Grange  summer- 
house. 
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Had  his  thoughts  been  laid  bare,  they 
would  have  read,  beneath  the  shifting  gleam 
in  his  blue  eyes,  "  Leave  well  alone,  and  look 
out  for  yourself,  Cecil,  my  boy.  She'll  have 
plenty  of  other  chances  with  such  capital  as 
those  eyes  of  hers  ;  besides,  let  that  plucky 
little  Mab  go  in  and  win.  Time  enough  for 
the  little  'un,  given  a  fair  field  and  no  com- 
petitor, and  Mab  heads  the  running.  At 
least,  by  holding  my  jaw  I  do  one  good  turn, 
and  it's  an  ill  wind  that  blows  nobody  good." 

His  enigmatical  debatings  were  brought  to 
a  full  stop  by  Philip  Dyketon  asking,  "  And 
what,  then,  are  your  plans,  Thistleden  ?  It  is. 
time  Annabel  was  told  of  her  relationship 
and  of  the  arrangements  we  have  made.  I 
think,"  very  thoughtfully,  "  that  it  should  rest 
with  her  whether  she  sees  you  or  not." 

"  As  you  will,"  was  the  light  reply.  "  My 
plans  are  definite  enough,  in  all  conscience  : 
to  cut  the  whole  concern  and  put  the  herring- 
*pond  between  us  as  quickly  as  may  be.  For 
my  part,"  he  said  more  gravely,  "  I  hate 
social  conventionalities.      I  shall  marry  Miss 
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Nornabel.  I  have  signed  an  Australian 
engagement  with  her,  and  if  I  feel  as  I  do 
now,  I  shall  never  see  England  again." 

"  And  you  would  start  ?  "  asked  Philip. 

"  At  once,  my  boy,  funds  permitting." 

"  You  are  in  want  of  money  ?  " 

"  Always — the  case  is  become  chronic — 
believe  it  is  the  English  air ;  and  I  say, 
Dyketon,  old  man,  just  a  word.  There's  one 
thing  I  do  understand,  and  which  I  don't 
think  you  do,  and  that's  women;  and,  by 
Jove  !  you  can't  do  better  than  marry  that 
little  sprite  Mab  ;  she's  a  deuced  fine  girl, 
and  has  the  spirit  of  a  racehorse  in  her." 

Philip's  face  flushed  haughtily,  but  he  made 
no  reply. 

"  You  might  do  worse,"  pursued  his 
tormentor,  with  a  certain  earnestness  under 
his  effrontery. 

Still  no  reply  ;  but  Philip  Dyketon  was 
busy  with  his  cheque-book,  and  tore  out  a 
leaf.  Handing  it  across,  he  was  greatly 
surprised  at  the  other's  hesitation  in  accept- 
ing it. 
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"  Ton  my  soul,  Dyketon,  you  are  too 
generous,  and  I  loathe,  for  the  first  time  in  my 
life,  to  take  hold  of  the  filthy  lucre.  By  all's 
that  square  and  honest,  I'll  be  hanged  if  I 
bleed  you  to  this  tune  any  more.  I  say,  I'm 
not  all  bad,  old  chap;  but  what's  in  the  blood 
will  out,  you  know,"  taking  the  cheque  and 
folding  it  into  his  pocket-book.  "  But  mind 
what  I  say — and  no  offence,  either — about 
Mab  Ellaby,  she's  about  the  straightest  little 
woman  I  know,  and  I  hope  she'll  win.  By 
Jingo  !  how  plucky  she  was  that  day  in  the 
orchard!  Now  and  then  a  man  comes  across 
a  woman  he's  bound  to  cave  in  to  and  respect; 
and  mark  me,  she's  one." 

Something  prompted  Philip  Dyketon  to 
see  Annabel  himself  before  he  left  town,  to 
be  the  first  to  tell  her  of  her  great  change  of 
circumstance. 

He  remembered  her  childish  perplexity, 
and  thought  fondly  of  her  perfect  belief  and 
trust  in  himself.  How  would  she  endure 
the  revulsion  that  must  come  into  her 
life,  with  the  full  knowledge  of  that  paren- 
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tage  of  which  she  had  so  craved  to  learn 
particulars  ? 

This  uprooting  of  old  and  the  adoption  of 
new  and  undreamed-of  family  ties  would,  he 
imagined,  be  a  sad  experience  for  so  young 
and  so  proud  a  girl.  Sad  because,  as  he  well 
knew,  she  would  shrink  from  the  uprooting 
of  the  old,  though  she  might  and  probably 
would  find  some  compensation  in  the 
new,  which  she  had  hitherto  missed.  At 
least  she  would  have  less  perplexity — more 
assurance. 

He  had  said  to  her  father  that  it  should  be 
as  she  willed,  whether  or  not  they  met ;  he 
had  agreed  readily,  but  Philip  was  hardly 
prepared  for  the  girl  shrinking  from  the 
ordeal. 

Almost  haughtily  she  repudiated  the 
thought  of  an  interview.  "  Does  my  father 
wish  to  see  me?  If  so,  I  must.  Oh  !  tell 
me,  please,  what  it  is  I  must  do." 

She  uttered  the  words  with  extreme 
difficulty  and  with  quivering  lips,  which  could 
by    no    possibility    grow     paler   than    they 
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already  had  done  during  the  recital  of  this 
absorbing  story. 

"You  would  rather  not  see  him?"  he 
asked  kindly,  holding  both  the  small 
shaking   hands    in    his. 

"  Yes,  I  would  rather  not,"  and  the  brown 
head  was  reared  proudly;  "I  have  no 
desire  to  see  him.  Am  I  wicked  ?"  she 
demanded,  with  straining  breath.  "He  must 
be  a  cruel,  bad  man.  He  must  have  killed 
my  poor  dead,  beautiful  mother.  Nurse 
Geddings  has  often  told  me  how  beautiful 
she  was,  and  I  should  hate  to  see  him,  and 
to  have  him  dare  to  touch  me,"  she  added, 
with  sudden  passion. 

There  was  nothing  of  the  child  now  in  her 
look,  bearing,  or  pleading  voice.  It  was  the 
tone  and  attitude  of  a  suffering  woman. 

Philip  realised  this,  and  was  moved  to 
pity,  as  he  reassured  her  by  saying,  "You 
shall  be  spared  all  that  we  can  spare  you, 
Annabel  ;  on  no  account  will  your  father 
intrude  upon  you." 

"And  you  will   not    think   me  zvtcked?" 
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She  used  the  childish  word  pathetically,  so 
that  he  hastened  to  say,  "  No,  indeed, 
child." 

"  Truth  ?  "  with  a  pretty  quizzicalness. 

"  Truth." 

"And  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Ellaby  ?" 

"  Your  grandparents  now,  dear." 

But  Annabel  seemed  not  to  hear,  for  she 
went  on,  without  correcting  herself,  ''Will 
not  think  me  so,  nor  dear,  dear  Dorothy." 

"  No;  I  am  sure  none  of  them  will,"  he 
said  again,  impressively  enough  to  satisfy 
her. 

The  interview  was,  on  the  whole,  less 
painful  than  he  had  feared.  She  took  the 
news  so  bravely,  and  grasped  the  position 
with  a  comprehensiveness  which  astonished 
him.  He  saw  she  would  not  rebel  or  make 
any  childish  outcry  against  her  altered  con- 
dition. Instead,  she  appeared  to  accept  the 
position  with  wonderful  sang-froid  after  she 
once  clearly  understood  that  she  would  not  be 
forced  from  him  or  his  home  by  her  father. 
To  live  with  the  Ellabys  was  not  a  hard  lot, 
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and  the  Grange  was  not  far  from  Marsdon 
House.  Thus  she  reasoned,  with  an  out- 
ward show  of  cheerfulness,  making  no 
resistance. 

"I  am  glad,"  he  said,  after  a  prolonged 
talk,  holding  her  hands  once  more  and 
looking  sadly  at  her  in  spite  of  his  attempt  at 
gladness,  "  that  I  have  not  to  give  you  up  to 

strangers.     I  should  have  felt  it " 

He  was  going  to  add  "  even  more 
bitterly,"  but  she  interrupted  him  with  a  low 
cry  which  embodied  pride,  jealousy,  and 
resentment.  It  revealed  how  the  strain  was 
affecting  her  more  than  he  had  calculated. 

"  But — now — you — do  not — feel  it  ?  " 
.   "Annabel?" 

He  was  pained,  shocked,  and  perhaps 
offended.  His  hot  colour  rose  as  he  dropped 
her  hands  coldly. 

"  Oh,  forgive  me,"  she  cried  tremulously, 
stretching  them  out  to  him  ;  "  I  do  not  know 
what  I  am  saying." 

All  her  unchildlike  calm  was  gone,  and  she 
sobbed  pitifully. 

VOL.    III.  I 
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His  momentary  anger  vanished.  "  My 
poor  child!"  he  whispered  hoarsely,  "never 
say  such  words  to  me  again — never  again  so 
long  as  we  both  live.  Let  me  have  your  full 
trust,  it  is  all " — his  voice  sank  so  that  she 
could  scarcely  hear  the  sad  words — "  I  can 
ask  now." 

She  flung  herself,  grieved,  sorrowful,  and 
loving,  into  his  arms,  and  laid  her  head  on 
his  breast,  while  her  whole  frame  shook  with 
emotion.  It  was  here  she  had  always  come 
with  her  sorrows,  and  she  looked  at  him  now 
passionately  through  her  blinding  tears.  "  I 
cannot  give  you  up  !  "  she  cried.  "How  can  I  ? 
how  can  I  ?  " 

She  was  the  child  now,  the  fiery  little 
imperious  maiden  who  had  ruled  him  with 
more  or  less  power  during  the  fourteen  years 
of  her  life. 

Presently  she  raised  her  head  and  dashed 
away  her  tears  with  a  proud,  vigorous 
action.  "  I  can  bear  it  all  now,  and  you 
will  always  be  mine,  and  love  and  care 
for  me.     I  do  not  mind  anything  now,  for 
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you  are  not  giving  me  up  of  your  own 
free  will." 

The  man  was  deeply  touched  ;  he  could 
with  difficulty  command  his  voice  to  answer 
her.  "  There  is  no  question  of  giving  up, 
darling.  You  are  always  to  remember  you 
are  still  my  ward.  Did  I  not  explain  this 
clearly  to  you — that  your  father  has  agreed 
to  let  it  be  so  ?  " 

4 'Yes,"  she  said,  laughing  bravely  through 
the  tears  that  brimmed  her  dark  lashes.  She 
was  recklessly  happy  now.  He  was  my  Mr. 
Dyketon  still. 

Of  the  relationship  her  father  claimed  with 
himself  he  said  nothing  to  her.  It  had  been 
decided  amongst  them  that  she  was  too 
young  to  have  such  a  complication  mentioned 
to  her.  The  subject  was  to  rest,  at  least  till 
she  was  older. 

"  And  by  then,"  said  Tom  Erskine,  stub- 
bornly, "there  will  be  no  need  to  speak  of  it 
at  all — the  scoundrel  will  have  eaten  his  lie 
long  before  his  child  is  a  woman  old  enough 
to  understand  it." 
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To  which,  despite  Philip's  weary  sigh  of 
hopeless  unbelief,  the  old  Countess  chuckled 
assent,  and  gave  forth  one  of  her  most 
portentous  "  Hums !" 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


COLD    COMFORT. 


A  little  bustle  was  observable  at  St.  Pancras 
Station  previous  to  the  starting  of  the  Mid- 
land express.  An  old  man,  evidently  a  good 
deal  paralysed,  was  lifted  across  the  platform 
by  a  couple  of  sturdy  porters,  and  deposited 
in  a  compartment  fitted  with  an  air-bed  and 
other  comforts  to  render  a  railway  journey 
as  little  fatiguing  to  feeble  humanity  as 
possible. 

It  was  Mr.  Holmes,  the  ex-stage  door- 
keeper, on  his  way  to  Little  Marsdon  ;  for 
Mab  had  carried  her  point,  and,  thanks  to 
Clement  Danes,  who  had  been  in  town  with 
his  wife  for  a  few  days,  the  move  was  being 
made  under  his  personal  supervision. 

The  old  fellow  was  to  travel  with  them, 
Mab  and  her  father  being  of  the  party. 

"All  right?"   inquired  Mr.  Ellaby,  in  his 
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short,  kind  way,  when  the  porters  had  left 
the  carriage. 

"  Ay,  sir.  Thanks  to  everybody,  I'm  real 
comfortable,  and  glad  to  leave  London.  It's 
a  weary,  crowding  place,  and  I  shall  see  the 
blessed  country  again,  and  die  in  it,  and  be 
buried  in  it.  I  was  born  and  bred  up  in  the 
country,  doctor,"  he  explained  to  Clement. 

Dorothy  and  Mab  were  to  travel  in  the 
next  compartment.  But  Mab  put  in  her 
bright  face  to  say,  "  Remember,  Holmes, 
it  is  not  a  long,  tiring  journey." 

The  fuss  of  departure  was  over :  the  train 
glided  from  the  enclosure  into  the  smoke- 
laden  air  beyond,  past  the  chimneys  and 
warehouses,  into  the  pleasant,  sweet-smell- 
ing country. 

The  iron  horse  has  done  much  to  crush 
out  the  sentimentality  of  travelling ;  for  it 
will  not  stay  its  fiery  power,  its  rush  of  rapid 
motion,  to  humour  the  fancies  of  dreamy 
dawdlers,  whose  chief  poetic  sorrow  is  that, 
in  accepting  its  offices,  they  cannot  linger  by 
the  leafy  hedgerows  or  rippling  streamlets. 
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They  can  only  flash  past  Nature  with  barely 
a  glance  at  her  loveliness.  But  assuredly 
steam-power  has  not  driven  all  honest, 
healthy  sentiment  out  of  court,  or  from  the 
hearts  of  the  people. 

"  Once  upon  a  time,"  fairies  may  have 
disported  themselves,  as  we  love  to  think,  in 
deep  dells  and  wooded  depths,  and  held 
high  revel  under  the  moonlit  sky.  But  the 
sprites  and  hobgoblins  may  still  exist, 
though  they  have  taken  to  science  and 
philosophy. 

Kindly  deeds  and  noble  acts  are  done  now 
in  our  midst  as  well  worthy  of  note  as  any- 
thing told  us  in  mystical  language  in  those 
old  nursery  fairy  tales. 

Modern  genii  have  visited  the  sites  of  the 
fairy  revels,  and  swept  away  the  fanciful 
mysteries  of  the  secluded  hollows  and 
shaded  paths.  The  beech-trees,  the  flower- 
ing dells,  the  sparkling  burns  by  which  they 
danced,  have  given  way  to  the  advancing 
tread  of  brisk  civilisation.  The  iron  heel  of 
science  may  trample  down  dim  romance  and 
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sweet  imagery,  but  it  does  not  kill  it.  The 
dear  old  dreams  and  tender  fancies  have  their 
life  now  in  our  world- worn  hearts,  though  the 
swift  tide  of  man's  stern  philosophy  rules  our 
heads  the  while. 

And  it  is  well.  If  the  age  is  more  prosaic, 
more  real,  there  is  no  need  to  mourn  over  it, 
or  to  wax  lachrymose  anent  the  "good  old 
times  "  that  are  gone. 

The  past  was,  the  present  is,  and  has  its 
own  tonic.  We  live  in  a  sharper,  keener 
struggle,  in  a  more  pulsing  life  ;  but  in  it  is 
still  existent  the  kindly  hearts,  the  warm 
sympathies,  the  yearnings  of  the  strong  to 
help  the  weak. 

Generosity,  benevolence,  love,  and  charity 
are  fairies  who  hold  a  charmed  life,  and  will 
live  always  to  hold  their  daylight  revels,  as 
did  those  whimsical  sprites  of  old  which 
danced  in  the  flickering  moonlight  under 
the  branching  trees. 

It  was  good  to  see  the  grateful  content, 
the  absolute  rest  on  the  thin,  worn  face  of 
the  invalid  when  he  was  finally  carried  into  a 
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snug,  tiny  room  of  the  Lodge  at  Pendleton 
Grange. 

It  had  a  low,  latticed  casement,  in  which 
Mab  and  Alec  rigged  up  a  comfortable 
sloping  couch,  under  Clement  Danes'  direc- 
tions, from  which  its  occupant  could  command 
a  view  of  the  road  and  of  the  passers-by. 

Nurse  Geddings  was  to  live  here  rent- 
free,  to  take  care  of  him,  only  he  was  to  pay 
the  same  sum  for  his  room  and  board  that  he 
had  done  at  Holborn  :  this  he  had  stipulated 
before  he  would  agree  to  be  moved. 

Philip  Dyketon  had  placed  an  invalid's 
chair  on  wheels,  which  had  been  used  by  the 
old  Squire  in  his  last  illness,  at  his  disposal, 
and  very  soon  it  might  have  been  seen 
standing  in  the  churchyard  by  the  grave  of 
Annabel's  mother. 

Old  Holmes  had  seen  Annabel.  Philip 
Dyketon  and  Nora  Erskine  had  taken  her 
to  Holborn.  He  did  not  pronounce  her  like 
her  mother  at  all,  save  perhaps  in  the 
matter  of  her  rich  brown  hair  and  com- 
plexion ;    but    he    had   liked    her,    and    was 
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anxious  for  the  time  to  come  when  she 
would  be  free  from  her  school  term  to  spend 
her  holidays  at  the  Grange. 

He  was  never  weary  of  talking  over 
Hilda  Denby's  life  and  death  with  Mrs. 
Geddings,  for  it  was  their  one  never-failing 
topic  of  mutual  interest,  not  but  what,  from 
the  conveniently  low  window  of  the  apart- 
ment, they  took  keen  delight  in  the  many 
folks  who  passed  and  re-passed. 

In  time  many  learned  to  stop  at  the  Lodge 
for  a  word  with  the  shrewd  old  invalid  who 
had  lived  his  life  in  the  very  heart  of 
London,  yet  so  richly  enjoyed  their  country 
solitude. 

Paul  Daleton  often  had  a  chat  with  him, 
and  never  failed  to  find  some  amusement 
from  his  caustic  speeches  or  queer  reminis- 
cences of  his  past  experience. 

Countess  Smalkington  now  and  again  went 
in  for  what  she  called  a  "  quip  with  the  old 
sinner,"  although  as  a  rule  she  did  not  affect 
such  visitations  among  the  poor.  But  there 
was  something  about  this  particular  "poor" 
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that  accorded  with  her  own  humour,  to  judge 
by  the  time  she  kept  the  chaise  outside  the 
porch. 

John  Datchet,  too,  found  time  pass 
pleasantly  at  Pendleton  Lodge,  though  some 
said,  in  this  instance,  Nurse  Geddings  was  the 
attraction  ;  but  this  was  malicious,  for  John 
Datchet  took  immense  credit  to  himself  for 
escaping  the  sex  till  now,  and  trusted,  as  he 
was  pleased  to  intimate,  "in  Providence  for 
the  rest." 

So  the  terrible  lonesomeness  of  John 
Holmes's  life  was  not  so  much  felt  here  as  it 
had  been  in  the  three-pair  front  at  Holborn, 
and  even  the  parrot  became  less  restless, 
although,  perhaps,  more  impertinent.  For 
one  thing,  Poll  never  omitted  to  run  through 
a  whole  gamut  of  "  Hums  "  when  her  lady- 
ship came,  greatly  to  her  appreciation. 

"  If  ever  a  bundle  o'  human  bones  was 
grateful,"  John  used  to  say  to  Mab,  "  it's  me 
to  you,  missy  ;  for,  after  all  said  an'  done, 
you  was  the  prime  mover  in  the  business. 
The  only  thing   is  whether,   when  the   time 
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comes  for  me  to  '  move  on,'  I  shall  be  quite 
so  ready  as  I  used  to  think." 

Affairs  at  the  chapel  grew  more  and  more 
unsettled  during  George  Tempest's  illness  : 
ministers  came  and  went,  but  would  have 
none  of  it.  Week  by  week  Mrs.  Tempest 
took  less  cognisance  of  their  advent  and 
departure,  of  the  gossipings  and  the  bicker- 
ings that  were  rife  among  the  disorganised 
"  people,"  for — and  here  was  her  comfort — 
her  sick  husband  never  spoke  of  it,  and  was 
apparently  amply  satisfied  with  Mr.  Daleton's 
constant  visits.  Being  a  wise  woman,  she  said 
nothing,  but  left  things  to  work  their  own 
course.  Hitherto  religion  for  her,  under  her 
husband's  dispensation  of  its  forms,  had  been 
one  long  unrest ;  but  she  saw  the  end  of  this 
state  was  approaching,  and  she  could  afford 
to  wait. 

When  the  Saturday  came,  and  it  was 
understood  that  George  could  go  to  a  place 
of  worship  on  the  morrow,  and  he  said 
quietly,  "  We'll  go  to  Little  Marsdon  Church, 
Susan,"  her  heart  was  light,  as  she  smoothed 
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the  iron-grey  hair  on  his  forehead,  and  bent 
to  kiss  him. 

"And  don't  'ee  think,  neither,"  he  went  on, 
"that  'tis  because  I'm  a  turn-coat,  or  have 
done  this  without  thinkin  it  well  out,  but 
Dissent,  I  take  it,  has  a  different  so-lu-tion 
altogether  to  what  I  used  to  see  in't. 
At  most  'tis  low  and  paltry,  and  full  of 
quarrellin's  and  heartburnin's,  for  all  their 
shakin'  o'  han's  and  sich-like,  and  I  tell  you, 
my  girl,  I'm  fair  sick  of  it ;  and  I'm  on'y 
waitin'  to  be  out  among  'em  afore  I  explains 
to  our  own  chaps  why  I'm  sick  of  it,  and  I 
shall  bring  'em  all  into  the  'Stablished  Church 
afore  I'm  done — not  but  what,  by  all  I  can 
gather,  Mr.  Daleton's  got  a  goodish  pickin' 
of  'em  under  his  pulpit  o'  Sunday  nights  as 
'tis." 

This  was  manifestly  true.  Paul  Daleton 
was  working  hard  in  the  parish,  and  did  not 
disdain  to  take  full  advantage  of  this  break 
in  the  prosperity  of  Salem,  and  he  cordially 
welcomed  all  who  came  from  the  weariness 
of  its  dissensions  and  the  wilful  pettiness  of 
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its  bigotry  to  his  own  ministry,  preaching 
honestly  to  them  simple,  vigorous  sermons, 
such  as  he  knew  they  needed,  and  could 
enter  into  the  full  meaning  of  with  manly 
appreciation. 

It  was  his  own  church  now,  for  old  Mr. 
Durnton  had  quietly  passed  away,  and  the 
living  had  been  at  once  presented  to  him  by 
the  Countess,  and  seldom  has  a  young 
clergyman  entered  a  church  having  in  so 
short  a  time  achieved  such  popularity  as  had 
Paul  Daleton. 

"  Hum  ! "  said  the  old  patroness,  on  being 
remonstrated  with  for  her  abrupt  decision, 
"  I  know  what  I'm  about,  and  I  know  a 
muscular  Christian  when  I  see  him.  We 
don't  want  any  limp  specimens  here,  and," 
spoken  straight  at  Lady  Gwen,  "we  don't 
need  any  high-falutin'  Ritualism  to  poison  the 
air  and  choke  up  the  Church  with  all  manner 
of  sickly  balderdash." 

For  Lady  Gwen,  in  imitation  of  her  sister, 
had  dared  to  return  from  her  last  visit  to 
Portman   Square  in   a  trailing   serge  gown, 
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with  a  marvellous  cross  of  jet  dangling  about 
her  knees,  and  a  muslin  cap  on  her  soft 
colourless  hair.  Her  mothers  cutting  irony 
disposed  of  the  cross  without  much  ado,  but 
the  serge  gown,  and  sometimes  the  muslin 
cap,  held  their  ground,  in  spite  of  the  old 
autocrat's  scorn. 

Paul  Daleton  worked  hard — worked  with 
a  strain  that  showed  he  was  not  at  rest.  All 
things  were  awarded  to  his  zeal,  all  but  one 
— the  love  he  craved  was  not  his.  His 
work  prospered,  but  it  was  void.  His 
great  heart  was  empty  for  the  lack  of  one 
woman's  love.  Her  friendship,  her  affection 
was  his,  but  the  big  heart  craved  for  more 
— for  love.      He  must  have  her  love. 

But  her  love  Mab  Ellaby  could  not  give, 
and  with  the  perception  of  her  inability  came 
to  her  a  fuller  knowledge — that  knowledge  of 
herself  for  which  she  had  sighed. 

After  many  days  and  much  suffering  and 
furtive  wanderings  from  the  track,  her  owr? 
heart  and  its  secret  was  an  open  book  to 
her.     She   knew  herself.     She    would    have 
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loved  Paul  Daleton  if  she  could,  but  she 
could  not,  and  there  arose  between  them 
a  pure,  strong  friendship,  which  helped  to 
soothe  his  wound,  for  it  remained,  and  at 
times  ached  sorely.  For  such  hurts  work  is 
the  great  panacea,  the  best  healer. 

A  cold  comfort  ?     Yes,  but  the  world   is 
full  of  cold  comforts. 


T2Q. 


CHAPTER    X. 

WHAT    WAS    KNOWN  ? 

All  this  time  Marsdon  House  was  under  a 
cloud,  by  reason  of  the  continued  absence  of 
its  popular  master. 

"  Whatever  maggot  he've  a-got  in  his  head 
beats  me,"  said  the  testy  old  butler,  whose 
long  service  in  the  family  condoned  his  free- 
dom of  speech.  "  Seems  un-moral,  that  it  do, 
for  a  man  to  be  trailin'  about  foreign  places, 
with  their  stinks  and  un-Christian  nastinesses 
o'  all'  sorts,  when  he've  got  such  a  birth- 
right as  this  'ere  in  a  clean  and  decent 
country,  and  every  blessed  field  within  miles 
o'  the  house  his  own." 

As  for  Annabel,  she  grew  more  and  more 
lovely,  and  Harvey  would  look  at  her  with 
admiration  when  she  went  to  Marsdon  House 
with  some  of  the  Ellabys.  "  And  to  think," 
he  would  angrily  mutter,  "as  he  should  be 
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grubbin'  around  they  foreign  slums  wi'  their 
jabberin'  women  as  can't  speak  a  word  o' 
decent  English,  and  not  see  how  this  young 
creatur's  growing  like  a  hop,  and  about  as 
beautiful  as  God  makes  'em." 

Annabel  was  perfectly  happy  and  content 
with  the  Ellabys — so  far  as  her  relationship 
was  concerned.  She  had  but  one  regret, 
which  as  the  months  rolled  on  broadened 
into  trouble  and  sorrow. 

''Why  did  he  stay  away  so  long — would 
he  never  come  back  ?  " 

She  would  ask  herself  this  wistfully,  but 
she  never  spoke  the  thought  aloud  to  others. 
Her  old  reserve  still  clung  to  her,  except  in 
moments  of  intense  excitement.  Even  then 
she  was  not  to  be  cajoled  out  of  her  habitual 
shyness  in  aught  concerning  her  own  inner 
life,  though  she  would  chatter  glibly  enough 
on  general  topics. 

She  still  retained  her  childish  worship  of 
Dorothy,  and  spent  many  hours  in  her  home, 
"  spoiling  the  boy,"  Dorothy's  husband 
affirmed. 
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Clement  Danes  had  long  since  ceased  to 
try  to  stem  the  tide  of  Miss  Tooley's  mis- 
guided affection,  and  Dorothy  could  only 
put  a  check  on  the  home  diet  in  hopes  of 
counteracting  the  evil  results  of  the  sweets 
and  pasties  he  voraciously  consumed  at 
"  Dooley's." 

The  young  tyrant  submitted  to  the  plain 
rice  and  the  unsugared  milk  with  what  grace 
he  could,  but  when,  on  the  appearance  of  a 
larger  ornamentation  of  sores  than  usual  on 
the  wilful  mouth,  mother  and  nurse  tried 
Gregory  powder,  the  grace,  on  his  part,  was 
wanting,  and  he  dashed  the  offending  liquid 
deliberately  over  the  new  baby,  greatly  to 
that  young  person's  distress  and  well-nigh 
suffocation. 

"  Oh,  pap-pa,"  as  Clement  rushed  up  from 
his  surgery  at  hearing  the  commotion.  "  I'se 
got  ze  vind,  I'se  got  ze  vind,  and  they're 
giving  me  poison — tinking  poison,"  shrieked 
the  rebel,  trying  his  best  to  escape  the 
corporal  chastisement  which  he  knew  was 
imminent.     But  his  stripes  were  administered 
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amidst  sounding  screams,  and  the  baby,  not 
to  be  outdone,  cried  in  chorus,  so  that  a  nice 
little  hullabaloo  was  the  result,  and  the 
Doctor  was  thankful  to  beat  a  retreat, 
leaving  his  wife  to  it,  after  the  manner  of 
men. 

He  returned  before  very  long,  holding  a 
foreign  letter  out  to  her.  "  Come  away  from 
this  den,"  he  said,  "  and  read  Frank's  letter 
in  peace;  I  want  to  hear  how  Madoline  is." 

Dorothy,  always  obedient,  yielded  her 
infant  to  nurse,  and  followed  her  husband 
to  their  own  room,  where  she  read  "  that 
Maddy  is  better,  but  feels  the  child's  death 
awfully,  and  her  strength  comes  back  slowly 
in  consequence.  I  wish,"  Frank's  letter  ran, 
"  you  would  try  and  persuade  the  home 
powers  to  let  Alec  come  out  to  us.  He 
would  do  so  much  better  for  himself  than  in 
England.  Why  can't  he  marry  Di,  and  start 
at  once?  then  poor  Maddy  would  have  her 
sister  with  her.  I  confess  I  see  nothing  to 
hinder  such  an  arrangement,  which  would  be 
a  sensible  one  all  round.    I  only  wish  it  could 
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have  been  that  Mab  had  married  Malcolm, 
and  then  things  would  have  been  easy- 
enough,  and  the  old  people  would  not  have 
been  left  daughterless  in  either  house,  for 
Annabel  would  have  taken  Mab's  place 
at  the  Grange." 

Clement  Danes  laughed.  "  If  it  were  not 
for  'buts,'"  he  said,  "everything  in  life  and 
political  economy  would  be  easy." 

Dorothy  made  no  answer;  but  after  he 
had  gone  out  she  sat  on,  trying  to  think. 
She  would  have  so  liked  to  work  this  out 
for  Frank  and  Maddy,  if  she  could;  and  she 
knew  how  ardently  Alec  desired  to  go 
abroad,  and  Clement  admitted  that  it  would 
be  more  to  his  advantage  than  remaining  in 
England.  Of  course  he  and  Di  would  marry 
some  time.  Why  not  now?  It  was  fear- 
fully lonely  for  poor  Maddy  without  her 
sister ;  but  would  'Alec  care  to  leave  Mab  ? 
Here  was  the  rub. 

Of  late,  Alec  and  Mab  were  more  to  each 
other  than  ever,  while  Annabel  had  dropped 
into  the  "daughter's  niche"  in  the  hearts  and 
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home  of  her  grandparents,  leaving  the  twin 
brother  and  sister  to  a  great  extent  to  "com- 
pany each  other,"  as  Nurse  Geddings  used 
to  say. 

Dorothy's  cogitations  cost  her  a  sigh.  It 
would  all  be  so  very  nice,  as  Frank  put  it, 
if  Mab  would  only  make  up  her  mind  to 
marry  Malcolm  Trench.  But  to  this  there 
was  one  insuperable  drawback.  Malcolm 
Trench  did  not  ask  Mab  to  marry  him. 
Would  she  ever  marry  ? 

To  marry  was  certainly  Dorothy's  idea 
of  what  every  right-minded  and  properly 
brought-up  girl  should  do.  But  Mab  was 
so  peculiar,  so  hard  to  understand,  and  so 
whimsical. 

At  last  a  look  of  unusual  determination 
settled  on  Dorothy's  face.  "  Come,"  she 
said  aloud,  "  I  can  but  try  to  work  it  for 
him,  dear  fellow." 

Lest  her  resolution  should  evaporate,  she 
wasted  no  time  over  her  toilet ;  then  peeping 
in  at  the  nursery  door  to  say,  "  Tell  the 
Doctor,  when  he  comes  in,  I  am  gone  to  the 
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Grange,"  she  hurried  off  in  the  direction 
intimated. 

Very  fast  walked  fair  Dorothy  on  her  self- 
imposed  mission,  and  she  had  not  proceeded 
far  when,  as  luck  would  have  it,  she  was 
joined  by  Malcolm  Trench. 

"Whither  away?  Are  you  on  business 
intent,  Mrs.  Danes  ?  "  he  inquired,  jokingly. 

"Yes,"  lifting  her  flushed  prettiness  to 
meet  his  wondering  eyes,  "  I  am." 

Her  tone  was  unusual,  and  he  stared  at 
her  a  trifle  questioningly ;  but,  instead  of 
replying,  she  handed  him  her  brother's 
letter,  saying,  in  a  pleading  way  that  was 
infinitely  coaxing,  "Please  read  it,  Malcolm." 

He  took  the  thin  sheets,  and,  walking 
slowly  by  her  side,  did  as  he  was  bidden. 

Quiet  Dorothy  sauntered  demurely  along, 
but  failed  not  to  see  the  hot  flush  mount  into 
his  dark  cheek  as  he  perused  the  passage 
referring  to  Mab  and  himself. 

But  Dorothy  was  vicious,  and  did  not  one 
whit  repent  her  manoeuvre. 

He   turned  over   the   sheet,   scanned  the 
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closing  lines,  folded  and  gave  her  back  the 
letter  without  a  word. 

"  Provoking  creature  !  "  thought  she  ;  but 
asked,  -Well?" 

"  You  are  pleased  to  be  mysterious  to-day, 
Mrs.  Danes/'  without  looking  at  her. 

Dorothy  hated  any  one  not  to  meet  her 
glance  when  speaking  to  her,  for  she  was 
not  quick  at  reading  hidden  meanings,  but  if 
she  could  see  the  expression  in  the  eyes  it 
helped  her. 

She  bit  her  lip,  and  then  made  a  brave 
effort.  "  It  would  be  so  nice,"  she  said,  "  if 
you  and  Mab  would  marry." 

"  Very  nice,"  he  replied,  coolly  contem- 
plating the  end  of  his  cigar,  and  brushing 
some  of  its  ashes  from  his  waistcoat. 

Once  having  spoken,  Dorothy  was  reck- 
less. "  I  am  positive  she  is  fond  of  you.  I 
have  thought  so  ever  since  she  refused  Paul 
Daleton.  Why  should  she  have  refused  him 
if  she  had  not  been  fond  of  somebody  else  ?  " 

Malcolm  smiled  down  upon  her.  "  Why, 
indeed  ?  "  he  said  provokingly. 
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"  I  haven't  patience  with  you,  Malcolm. 
You  know  you  are  as  fond  of  my  sister  Mab 
as  you  can  be,  and  yet  you  don't  ask 
her " 

"  I  have  asked  her,  Dol,  long  ago." 

"Pshaw!"  said  Dorothy,  scornfully,  "  I 
know  you  have,  once,  ages  ago,  but  that's 
nothing.  Why,  Clement,"  opening  her  blue 
eyes  their  widest,  "  asked  me  twice." 

"Really?" 

"  Don't  be  absurd,  Malcolm.  You  must 
ask  her  again,  now,"  she  said  emphatically. 

"A  man,"  said  Malcolm  Trench,  throwing 
away  his  cigar,  and  putting  his  hands  in  his 
pockets,  "  who  respects  himself  may  ask  a 
woman  twice  to  marry  him,  as  you  say  your 
husband  did  ;  but  a  man  is  a  fool  to  ask  any 
woman  a  third  time." 

"But,"  cried  simple  Dorothy,  "  you  will 
not  be  asking  Mab  a  third  time." 

No  response,  and  her  temper  rose  as  she 
said  pettishly,  "  Perhaps  you  expect  her  to 
ask  you  ?  " 

"  Don't  be  cross,  Dol.     I  don't  know  that 
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I  do  expect  that  exactly,  but  it's  about  what 
it  must  come  to." 

"  Then  it  never  will,"  said  Dorothy,  sadly, 
"  never. 

A  silence  ensued,  which  the  man  did 
not  attempt  to  break,  but  walked  along 
moodily. 

But  silence  was  not  Dorothy's  forte,  so  she 
prattled  on,  "  Yet  you  love  Mab  ?  " 

"Yes,  I  love  Mab." 

"  Then  why  don't  you  tell  her  so  ?  " 

"  Because  she  knows  it  perfectly  well, 
without  further  telling." 

1 'And  you  are  content  to  go  on  like  this, 
and  all  the  happiness  of  two  lives  to  take 
their  chance  ? "  All  this  was  terrible  to 
romantic  Dorothy,  and  she  looked  becom- 
ingly distressed.  "It  is  very  wrong,"  she 
added,  "very  wrong,  and  very  cruel." 

"  Now  don't  cry,  Dol ;  I  did  not  say  that  I 
was  content!' 

"  Oh,  dear  Malcolm,  you  are  almost  as 
hard  to  understand  as  Mab  herself,  and  if 
both  of  you  are  so — stubborn,"  the  ugly  word 
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gave  her  courage,  "all  I  can  say  is  that  you 
deserve  to  suffer." 

The  encounter  had  promised  so  much  hope. 
She  had  placed  that  letter  in  his  hand  with 
the  idea  of  its  being  such  a  strong  card  to 
play.  She  had  felt  a  sense  of  cleverness  in 
her  policy,  but  here  was,  at  the  end,  only  one 
construction — failure.  "It  was  always  so," 
she  ruminated,  "  if  ever  she  tried  to  execute 
any  scheme  on  her  own  responsibility." 

They  were  within  sight  of  the  Lodge,  and 
after  all  her  energy  it  was  hard  to  face  such  a 
rebuff.  Somehow,  Dorothy  felt  absurdly 
small,  and  very  hopeless,  and  withal  very 
irritable. 

"  It  is  so  stupid,"  she  remarked,  with  all 
the  dignity  she  could  muster,  "of  people 
going  on  like  this,  playing  at  cross  purposes, 
and  you  are  wasting  time  so." 

Malcolm  could  not  resist  laughing  at  her. 
"  I  do  not  think  I  am  wasting  my  time,"  he 
said,  amused,  "  for  if  I  were  not  playing  a 
waiting  game  for  one  woman,  I  should  not 
be  marrying  any  one  else." 
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"  Then  you  are  playing  a  waiting  game  ?  " 
with  quite  a  renewal  of  hope. 

They  had  reached  the  Lodge  by  this  time, 
and  both  were  struck  with  the  mute  signs 
that  something  had  occurred  to  disturb  its 
accustomed  quiet.  The  big  gates  stood 
open,  but  were  not  fastened  back,  for  one 
was  swinging  to  and  fro.  The  road  was 
marked  by  hurrying  steps,  and  at  the  latticed 
casement  they  saw  a  pale,  anxious  face, 
while  a  nervous  hand  beckoned  them  to 
enter. 

"  She's  gone  up  to  the  house,"  said  poor 
old  Holmes,  meaning  Mrs.  Geddings.  "You 
see,  a  nurse  comes  in  handy  when  trouble's 
agate  ;  but  it'll  be  all  right  soon,"  he  added  to 
Dorothy,  "  for  your  good  husband's  there.  I 
don't  want  to  alarm  you  unnecessary,  but  I 
am  glad  I  saw  you,  and  that  you  came  in 
before  going  on  farther.  It's  Mr.  Ellaby, 
sir,"  addressing  Malcolm,  "  has  met  with  an 
accident  now,  so  far  as  I  can  make  out,  for 
Mr.  Danes  was  good  enough  just  to  stay  a 
second    with  me  in   passing.     Some   bricks 
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has  fell  upon  his  head.  Drabbet  'em  ! "  he 
muttered. 

Dorothy  was  very  white,  and  made  a 
scared  movement  to  go,  and  Malcolm  accom- 
panied her  rapid  footsteps  to  the  hall  door, 
but  he  did  not  go  in.  He  preferred  to  return 
to  the  Lodge  and  sit  with  Holmes.  Danes 
would  be  out  presently,  and  then  he  should 
hear  all  there  was  to  know.  Mab  and 
Annabel  were,  he  knew,  spending  the  after- 
noon with  Lady  Gwen  at  the  Castle. 

Dorothy,  pale  with  fright,  hurried  into  the 
house.  There  was  no  one  in  the  hall,  the 
dining-room  was  deserted,  and  in  the 
drawing-room  a  chair  lay  overturned,  as  if  its 
occupant  had  risen  hastily,  while  on  the  table, 
seemingly  thrown  down  on  the  instant,  was 
her  mother's  work.  She  sped  along  the 
corridor  to  her  father's  room,  and  there  met 
her  husband  on  the  threshold. 

He  was  surprised  to  see  her,  but  evidently 
glad  she  had  come.  "  Calm  yourself,  dear," 
he  said,  drawing  her  away  from  the  room 
and  closing  the  door  behind  him.     "  I  hear 
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Mab  is  at  the  Castle,  and  she  must  be  sent 
for  at  once.     Can  you  see  to  it  for  me  ? " 

"  Yes,  Clement,"  whispered  Dorothy,  in 
her  simple  obedience,  "  but  first  tell  me  the 
worst  that  has  happened — father  is — not — 
dead?" 

"  No,  indeed  ;  no,  darling,"  kissing  her 
tenderly  ;  "  it  is  not  so  bad  as  that — yet." 

"  Oh  ! "  she  cried  painfully,  catching  only 
that  final  word,  and  then  she  said,  on  a 
sudden  impulse,  "  Malcolm  Trench  is  at  the 
Lodge,  he  walked  up  with  me." 

"  Good  !  send  him  to  me  at  once,"  said 
her  husband,  in  a  business-like,  professional 
way.  "  Go,  dear,  and  tell  them  to  saddle  a 
horse  for  him  to  ride  into  Marsdon." 

"  And  then  may  I  come  in  ? "  pitifully, 
pointing  to  the  closed  door. 

"  Then,  dear,  you  may  come  in  ;  and  don't 
fear  the  very  worst  yet,  although  we  must  be 
prepared  for  it." 

He  watched  the  light,  comely  little  figure 
pass  swiftly  down  the  wide  stairs,  round  the 
centre  table  of  the  hall,  and  out  at  the  door. 
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He  waited  to  see  if  she  had  forgotten  his 
orders  about  the  horse.  No  ;  she  passed  the 
window  towards  the  stables,  and  then  he 
saw  the  fluttering  dress  speeding  down  the 
avenue  to  the  Lodge.  He  could  return  to  his 
duties. 

A  few  minutes  more,  and  Malcolm  Trench 
was  galloping  to  Marsdon  to  despatch  a 
couple  of  telegrams — one  to  Tom  Erskine, 
and  another  to  Dr.  ,  of  Harley  Street. 

James  Ellaby  was  seriously  injured  by 
those  falling  bricks,  far  more  than  his  clever 
son-in-law  had  at  first  realised.  The  simple, 
noble  life  was  ebbing  fast — cruelly  fast. 
Clement  Danes  did  not  deceive  himself.  It 
was  a  "  bad  case,"  and  by  a  bad  case  he 
meant  death.  All  his  vaunted  skill  would 
prove  unavailing  here.  The  enemy,  for  all 
his  grappling,  would  win.  It  was  an 
appalling  thought  that  here,  where  he  would 
fain  have  done  so  much,  he  was  powerless  to 
save  the  life  that  was  so  dear,  so  precious,  so 
all-needful  to  the  sorrow-stricken  group,  who 
hung  on    his  words    and  clung    to    his  very 
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looks  and  movements  with  a  sick,  despairing 
anxiety.  Strong  man  as  he  was,  of  iron 
nerve,  and  accounted  by  some  sufficiently 
unfeeling,  he  quailed  at  his  own  impotence 
to  save,  even  to  mitigate  the  fiat  which  had 
gone  forth. 

Yes,  the  good  life  was  ended — cut  short  by 
a  fell  accident  in  its  fulness.  It  was  a  sadden- 
ing spectacle.  Such  a  man,  struck  down  in 
his  prime,  never  again  to  rise  from  the  bed 
whereon  he  lay,  unconscious  but  quiet,  save 
for  the  stertorous  breathing, 

Mrs.  Ellaby,  deeply  distressed,  but  out- 
wardly calm,  knelt  by  his  side,  watching 
with  Clement  for  the  slightest  symptom  of 
returning  reason.  She  had  read  the  keen, 
professional  face  aright.  There  was  no 
hope.  She  knew  the  telegram  had  been 
despatched  calling  higher  science  to  their 
side,  but  her  confidence  in  Clement  Danes' 
acumen  was  too  strong  to  admit  a  moment's 
hope  that  such  science  would  profit  them 
aught.  Had  there  been  one  gleam  of  hope, 
he  would  have  given  it  them  ;  but  each  time 
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she  glanced  at  the  watchful  face  it  was 
unaltered — the  eyes  as  stern,  the  mouth  as 
set.     No  hope,  none  ! 

Would  the  heavy  lids  never  unclose  to 
her  lingering  gaze,  even  for  one  briei 
moment  ?  Would  he  pass  away  from  her 
without  one  word  of  parting  ?  Was  this 
dread  silence — this  unutterable  agony — to  be 
the  end  of  everything  ? 

One  by  one  the  hastily  summoned  mem- 
bers of  the  family  took  up  their  station 
around  the  dying  man.  And  yet  that  dread 
stillness,  that  stony  immovability. 

"  Hush,  Dorothy,"  said  Clement,  as  her 
cries  broke  the  painful  silence,  "  he  does  not 
suffer.  Do  not  disturb  him  should  con- 
sciousness return  :  it  probably  may." 

He  was  obeyed — the  sobbing  girl  ceased 
— and  still  that  hard,  strained,  wistful 
watching — for  what  ? 

So  wondered  Annabel,  checking  even  her 
breathing,  lest  she  too  might  be  bidden  tc 
"  hush."  Thoughts,  fast  and  furious,  chased 
each    other    through    her    active  brain,    for 
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her  anguish  was  sharp  and  bitter.  Each 
and  all  had  some  one  to  comfort  them 
in  this  hour  of  crying  need,  save  herself. 
The  widow  would  have  her  children, 
Dorothy  had  her  husband,  while  even  now 
Alec  was  controlling  his  own  feelings 
in  order  to  console  the  heart-broken  Mab. 
She,  too — poor  Annabel — was  losing  much 
in  the  fast  ebbing  life,  and  who  would  fill  the 
void  in  her  heart  ? 

She  stood  alone,  her  face  drawn  and 
colourless,  her  large  eyes  fixed  on  the  calm 
figure  on  the  wide  bed. 

From  time  to  time  the  young  physician 
looked  at  his  watch  as  the  minutes  dragged 
slowly  on — a  movement  noted  by  all  with 
quivering  fear,  which  had,  by  reason  of  the 
set  face  and  unyielding  mouth,  no  hope 
on  it. 

Presently,  very  suddenly  it  seemed,  the 
eyes  opened,  and  the  dying  lips  moved 
faintly,  uttering  quite  clearly,  "  I  know." 

What  did  James  Ellaby  know  in  that 
moment  preceding  death — death  which  came 
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to  him  so  quietly  without  one  spasm  of 
mortal  agony  ? 

A  great  light  leapt  into  the  true,  honest 
eyes,  as  he  looked  from  one  to  another  of 
his  dear  ones  gathered  round — a  happy,  glad 
light,  and  in  the  glory  of  it  the  brave  spirit 
flitted  away. 

Those  words,  "  I  know,"  were  the  last  he 
uttered. 
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CHAPTER  XL 

NOT    YET. 

There  is  always  an  undefined  something  in 
sudden  death  which  inspires  the  survivors 
with  awe.  It  is  the  same  dread  we  perceive 
when  fate  intervenes  suddenly  between 
mortals  and  the  working  out  of  destiny. 
It  steps  across  our  earthly  prospects,  takes 
the  weak  striving  out  of  our  hands,  and  irre- 
vocably shapes  our  lives,  and  the  manner  of 
them,  after  some  undreamt-of  fashion. 

We  have  been  struggling  to  attain  some 
given  end,  bending  all  our  best  energies  to 
its  issues.  We  have  been  anxious,  earnest, 
hopeful,  excited  ;  we  see  our  object  near, 
and  yet  nearer,  almost  achieved,  when  lo !  a 
higher  power  than  our  straining  purpose 
interferes,  and  all  is  altered  for  us — our 
affections  are  riven  asunder,  our  domestic 
relations  are  torn  apart,  and  the  entire  out- 
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look  of  life  is  shifted  and  changed,  like  the 
heaving  lights  in  a  kaleidoscope.  The  old 
path  has  been  cut  from  under  our  feet,  while 
an  untried  one  is  presented  to  our  dazzled 
eyes.  The  rapidity  of  the  movement  and 
change  may  stun  us,  the  piecing  of  the  frag- 
ments harass  us,  and  the  new  road  be  hard  to 
trace  ;  but  Time  is  a  steady  workman,  and 
on  his  inevitable  anvil  the  pieces  are  welded 
together  in  one  compact  whole. 

There  is  a  tremor  of  the  weak  frame,  a 
shuddering  collapse  of  mental  faculty,  well- 
nigh  of  reason,  a  sickliness  of  unreality,  a 
sense  of  giving  in,  and  then  comes  the  re- 
action. Recuperation  strides  to  the  fore,  and 
we  are  strong  again  to  collect  our  scattered 
forces,  to  re-piece  the  patchwork  of  our 
lives. 

The  week  succeeding  Mr.  Ellaby's  death 
was  one  drear  dismay.  The  days  were  long 
and  full  of  dull,  aching  misery  :  the  shock 
was  there,  the  reaction  had  not  set  in. 

Annabel  alone  was  tearless  ;  her  woe  was 
too  deep   for  tears  that  would  have  healed 
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and  soothed  this  first  appalling  grief.  She 
had  had  perplexities,  surprises,  troubles,  but 
scarcely  any  real  sorrow,  never  grief. 

It  was  a  trouble  to  her  when  Mr.  Dyketon 
went  abroad  ;  perhaps  it  had  developed  into 
a  kind  of  sorrow  that  he  remained  away  so 
long — two  whole  years — and  Annabel  won- 
dered dismally  whether  any  years  in  her  after 
life  would  seem  as  drearily  dull  as  these  two 
had  been.  But  grief,  real  heart-searching 
grief,  she  had  never  realised,  and  she  was 
tearless  and  dumb  under  its  crushing  weight. 
To  her  it  was  a  nameless  terror — a  gliding 
phantom  that  tracked  every  footstep. 

She  never  knew  till  he  died  how  fond 
she  had  become  of  her  grandfather — how,  to 
a  certain  extent,  he  had  filled  the  gap  in  her 
existence  caused  by  her  guardian's  absence  ; 
but  now  she  felt  stranded  and  alone,  utterly- 
alone,  and  its  bitterness  was  terrible. 

Her  grandmother  had  Nora,  who  was  to 
stay  with  them  for  an  indefinite  time.  Mab 
had  Alec,  Dorothy  her  husband,  wThile  she 
had  nobody.     She  was  in  this  extremity  as 
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one  outside  the  family  circle.  The  recogni- 
tion bewildered  her,  and  she  could  only 
roam  about  the  house  and  grounds  in  un- 
comfortable, agitated  silence. 

The  only  relief  possible  to  her  was  to 
stand  by  the  head  of  her  pretty  brown 
mare  and  whisper  some  of  her  distress, 
burying  her  face  into  the  glossy  mane,  but 
even  then  no  tears  came. 

To  have  the  saddle  put  on,  and  to  ride  out 
as  usual,  never  entered  her  mind— the  idea 
would  have  shocked  her.  She  watched  with 
a  listlessness  very  foreign  to  her  the  daily 
"  exercise,"  but  turned  away  paralysed  with 
a  dumb,  unspoken  anguish. 

She  was  standing  thus,  the  fourth  day  after 
the  death,  silent,  lonely,  heart-broken,  and 
her  eyes  were  hot  and  scorched.  The 
funeral  was  to-morrow — how  should  she 
endure  it  ?  All  at  once  her  guardian's  last 
words  to  her  came  into  her  mind.  "  Remember, 
child,  if  you  are  ever  in  any  trouble,  send  for 
me.  If  I  am  at  the  world's  end  I  will  come 
to  you."     She  drew  her  hand  wearily  across 
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her  brow,  repeating  the  words  over  and  over 
again,  till  they  beat  themselves  in  on  her 
tired  brain,  and  a  longing  desire  for  action  so 
overwhelmed  her  that  she  turned  faint  and 
giddy. 

Of  course  she  was  in  trouble  now — could 
she  ever  be  in  worse  ? 

She  stood  still,  battling  with  the  tide  of 
thought.  "If  I  am  at  the  world's  end  I 
will  come  to  you,"  rang  in  her  ears.  She 
turned  hastily  and  threw  her  arms  around 
the  mare's  neck,  and  on  the  velvety  coat  the 
blessed  tears,  denied  her  hitherto,  fell  like 
rain. 

It  may  be  that  none  of  the  Ellabys,  in 
the  plenitude  of  their  own  sorrow,  under- 
stood what  the  young  creature  suffered  as 
she  passed  in  and  out  among  them,  so  steadily 
composed  and  silent.  They  would  have 
been  shocked  had  they  known  the  cruel 
tension  that  reserved,  sensitive  spirit  was 
enduring,  and  though  she  absented  herself 
so  frequently,  they  never  imagined  it  was 
from  sheer  heart-sickening  loneliness. 
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These  scalding  tears  were  blessed  to  the 
surcharged  heart,  and  eased  its  weight  of 
leaden  misery.  As  she  dashed  them  aside, 
a  new  light  sprang  into  the  full  dark  eyes. 

"Why  don't  yer  go  for  a  ride,  miss,  jest 
adown  the  Warren  lane  ?  Nobody  '11  be  none 
the  wiser,  and  it'll  do  yer  all  the  good  in  the 
world." 

She  started  violently,  she  had  fancied 
herself  alone  in  the  stall.  It  was  the  coach- 
man speaking ;  but  he  had  only  echoed  her 
own  half-formed  plans. 

Why  should  she  not  ride,  indeed  ?  Under 
the  fresh  energy  that  had  seized  her,  she  was 
ready  for  anything  that  promised  movement 
and  action.  She  had  been  passive  and  inert 
so  long.  "  Yes,"  she  said  abruptly,  "saddle 
Brownie  and  lead  her  down  to  the  orchard 
gate — I  will  mount  there." 

"  All  right,  miss.  Now,  that's  sensible,  and 
it'll  do  'ee  a  power  of  good,"  said  the  willing 
man,  never  dreaming  but  that  she  was  taking 
his  advice  literally. 

He    did   not  stand  long   by  the  secluded 
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orchard  gate.  Soon  he  saw  the  tall  young 
figure  coming  through  the  trees,  the  habit 
held  hiorh  from  the  slim  arched  feet.  Two 
or  three  dogs  were  leaping  round  her,  as 
if  conscious  of  some  break  in  the  mono- 
tony of  the  last  few  days,  and  Brownie 
pawed  the  ground    and    whinnied    with    de- 

light. 

"  Steady,  old  lady,"  urged  the  coachman, 
holding  the  bridle  firmly  with  one  hand  as  he 
placed  the  other  under  her  tiny  foot. 

One  light  spring  and  the  girl  was  in  the 
saddle,  her  cheeks  flushing,  her  eyes  luminous 
with  something  very  like  joy. 

"  Darned  if  the  little  mare  ain't  a  trifle  too 
fresh,"  muttered  the  man,  and  he  ran  to  the 
turn  of  the  quiet  lane,  but  Annabel  was 
sailing  along,  her  mount  well  in  hand  ;  "  and 
she  can  ride,"  he  continued  admiringly. 
"  Never  saw  a  better  seat,  and  never  a  hoss 
felt  a  lighter  hand,  and  they  knows  their 
masters,  do  hosses,  and  that  'ere  little  mare's 
as  knowin'  and  cunnin',"  he  chuckled  in  his 
relief,  "  as  they  makes  'em.     All  the  same,  a 
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good  few  as  thinks  they  could  sit  Lucifer  'ud 
'a'  bin  off  that  time." 

"  What  had  happened,"  Annabel  won- 
dered, "to  so  change  the  aspect — almost  the 
feeling — of  everything  for  her  in  so  brief  a 
space  of  time  ?  "  She  was  a  different  being 
full  of  hope  and  sweet  joy,  as  she  rode  along 
the  Nincleton  road  on  the  pretty  brown  mare 
which  had  been  Philip  Dyketon's  parting 
gift  to  her.  Every  pulse  was  tingling  with 
her  new  purpose,  and  she  did  nothing  to 
curtail  Brownie's  pace. 

She  had  said  no  word  to  them  at  home 
about  this  errand.  She  had  been  too 
hurried,  perhaps  too  engrossed  in  her  eager- 
ness, even  to  think  of  any  one  but  herself 
and  one  other. 

"Only  to  think,"  she  murmured,  "that  in 
my  misery  I  never  remembered  his  dear 
words  .before  !  Go  on,  love,"  to  the  little 
mare  ;  "we  will  send  for  him.  If  he  is  at  the 
world's  end  he  will  come." 

Brownie  tossed  her  perfect  little  head 
and  was  nothing  loth.     The  autumn  leaves 
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rustled  under  her  quick  feet  as  she  saucily 
scattered  them  in  the  very  spirit  of  mischief. 

Annabel  had  not  to  send  to  the  ''world's 
end,"  her  last  cherished  letter  was  dated 
from  Paris,  and  Paris  was  comparatively 
near.  In  her  gauntlet  she  had  tucked  the 
telegraph  form  that  she  had  hastily  scribbled 
while  dressing,  together  with  a  sovereign,  for 
she  did  not  know  how  much  over  and  above 
the  customary  shilling  a  foreign  message 
would  be. 

Under  the  railway  arch  went  Brownie,  and 
a  thrill  of  sadness  almost  caused  her  to 
draw  rein.  It  was  here,  at  this  very  place, 
that  James  Ellaby  met  with  his  fatal  accident. 
"  Go  on,  Brownie,"  she  whispered,  now 
choking  with  a  nervous  revulsion  of  feeling, 
and  once  more  the  little  brown  mare  sailed 
away.  Under  the  bronzing  trees,  with  their 
countless  golden  tints,  past  the  thinning 
hedges,  round  the  sharp  corner  by  the  hut 
colony,  and  there  facing  them  was  a  high 
dog-cart,  with  two  figures  in  it. 

Yes,    the    horse   was    Star — what     other 
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animal  could  step  along  with  that  same  trick 
of  action  ? 

Brownie,  by  that  occult  power  which 
enables  animals  to  recognise  each  other, 
knew  well  enough  it  was  Star.  She  had  no 
need  to  look  for  the  white  mark  in  the  bay- 
forehead,  as  Annabel  did,  to  make  quite  sure. 

Nearer  and  nearer  they  came,  Jenkins 
driving,  and  by  his  side — yes,  it  was  Mr. 
Dyketon  himself. 

The  girl  drew  rein  once  more,  and  leaned 
forward  with  parted  lips  and  eyes  full  of 
wonder,  and  moist  with  unshed  tears. 

"Had  you  heard  I  was  coming  to-day, 
my  child  ?" 

The  lithe  figure  was  by  her  side  in  an 
instant,  one  hand  clasping  hers,  the  other 
checking  Brownie's  endeavour  to  rub  her 
nose  up  and  down  Star's  neck. 

Annabel  was  still  under  the  spell  of  her 
intense  surprise,  and  she  gazed  down  into 
the  well-loved  features,  pale  now  with 
hurried  travel,  but  never  a  word  could  she 
articulate. 
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"  They  must  have  received  my  telegram 
by  now,"  he  said  next,  and  Annabel  recol- 
lected that  on  leaving  the  house  she  saw  the 
telegraph  messenger  coming  up  the  avenue  ; 
but  so  many  telegrams  had  been  coming  and 
going  during  these  gloomy  days  since  death 
had  been  with  them,  that  she  had  not  waited 
to  hear  the  contents  of  this  especial  one. 

The  word  "  telegram"  roused  her  scat- 
tered senses,  and  she  pulled  from  her  gaunt- 
let the  form  of  the  one  she  had  herself  been 
going  to  send,  saying  in  agitated  tones, 
"  See,  I  was  going  to  Nincleton,  to  send 
you  this ;  you  said  you  would  come  if  I 
were  in  trouble." 

Philip  read  the  simple  words  intended 
for  him.  "  My  darling,"  he  murmured  un- 
guardedly; then  recalling  the  position  and 
circumstances  of  the  moment,  he  added,  in 
more  commonplace  phraseology,  "And  you 
are  in  trouble  now,  child  ?" 

As  she  drew  out  the  bit  of  paper  from 
her  glove  the  sovereign  rolled  out  with  it, 
and  dropped  to  the  ground.     Jenkins  seeing 
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this,  jumped  down  from  the  cart  and  picked  it 
up.  The  act  suggested  to  Philip  that  they 
were  remaining  a  considerable  time  in  the 
roadway,  and  causing  some  sensation  among 
the  navvy  fraternity  of  the  huts,  as  testified 
by  the  fast-gathering  groups  of  women  and 
children. 

"  Jenkins,"  said  he,  "  you  will  ride  Miss 
West — Miss  Thistleden's  horse,"  he  corrected 
himself,  "  home  ;  she  will  drive  with  me.  Will 
you,  child  ? "  he  asked. 

In  a  moment,  in  a  flurry  of  delight, 
Annabel  was  by  his  side  in  the  leaf-strewn 
pathway,  and  the  exchange  of  seats  was  as 
rapidly  effected.  Once  more,  away  from  the 
huts  and  the  peering  eyes  of  the  dwellers 
therein,  down  to  the  brickyard,  and  then  at 
the  archway  Annabel  laid  her  hand  on 
Philip's  arm  and  whispered,  "It  was  here, 
just  here,  it  happened!' 

"  Poor  fellow  !"  he  answered,  and  nothing 
was  said  for  several  minutes ;  but  Philip 
checked  Star  to  look  back  at  that  fatal  arch- 
way, while  Annabel  wept  softly  by  his  side. 
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"It  has  all  been  so  very  terrible,"  she 
whispered. 

No  reply  came  to  her  sad  words,  till  after  a 
while  Philip  Dyketon  drew  his  horse's  pace 
to  a  sober  slowness,  and  said,  "  Do  you  feel 
able,  child,  to  tell  me  all  about  it  ?  I  seem 
to  know  the  mere  fact  only,  that  he  is  dead, 
and  I  started  at  once." 

It  was  a  solace  to  her  to  tell  him  all  about 
it,  and  her  voice  steadied  in  telling,  and  her 
tears  ceased  to  flow.  A  great  calm  settled 
down  upon  her.  She  was  no  longer  oppressed 
with  that  stifling  weight  of  isolation.  From 
her  babyhood  she  had  always  been  able  to 
speak  freely  to  this  man.  When  with  him 
it  was  but  natural  she  should  experience  a 
huge  peace.  Had  she  not  always  rested  on 
the  support  of  his  presence?  It  was  so  now: 
her  grief  would  still  remain,  but  the  sensation 
of  utter  "loss"  was  gone.  She  was  no 
longer  alone  in  her  trouble,  and  there  lay  in 
one  word  her  consolation. 

After  she  had  given  every  minute  detail 
that  was    known    to  her,   she    said,    with    a 
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restful   sigh,    "And  you  will  never  go  away 
again." 

She  did  not  frame  the  words  as  a  question, 
but  rather  simply  accepted  the  conclusion — 
from  what  inner  process  of  reasoning  I  know 
not.  She  was  looking  up  at  him,  Jier  wonder- 
ful eyes  flooded  with  perfect  trust  and  infinite 
love.  Was  he  pained  that  he  turned  sternly 
away  from  her  glance  to  the  drifting  clouds 
lying  low  over  the  wintering  trees  ? 

For  two  years  he  had  compelled  himself 
to  absence,  had  roamed  from  place  to  place, 
to  be  apart  from  this  cruel  temptation,  and 
yet  it  was  present  with  him  as  though  he 
had  laid  no  such  hard  task  upon  himself. 
Present !  ay,  and  had  leapt  with  one  giant 
bound  into  a  thing  of  far  larger  magnitude 
than  that  from  which  he  had  fled. 

It  would  have  been  better  had  he  stayed 
and  watched  the  gradual  development  from 
childhood  of  the  woman  beside  him — better 
to  have  struggled  manfully  at  home  than  to 
return  and  thus  unexpectedly  confront  the 
dangerous  reality. 

vol.  in.  M 
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He  could  see  it  all  now.  That  which  he 
had  termed  strength  was,  after  all,  weakness  ; 
and  God  knew  how  hard  it  had  been  to 
remain  a  wanderer  on  the  face  of  the  earth 
for  even  two  years. 

How  he  hated  the  foreign  cities  and 
loathed  the  Transatlantic  towns !  for,  in  his 
untiring  restlessness,  he  travelled  through 
America,  and  penetrated  even  to  the  Rockies, 
yearning  ever  for  his  peaceful  home  in. the 
only  land  he  loved. 

Some  men  find  distraction,  at  least,  from 
every  known  care  in  movement  and  travel. 
Not  so  Philip  Dyketon.  To  him  it  was  but 
a  succession  of  toil,  weariness,  and  uncon- 
querable disgust.  It  was  disquieting  to  find 
his  self-imposed  expatriation  was  all  in  vain. 
Here  was  this  thing — this  alluring  temptation 
— from  which  he  had  fled,  not  beaten  down 
and  killed,  but  living,  and  breathing  the  very 
sickness  of  despair  into  his  aching  heart. 

He  was  amazed  to  see  how  womanly  the 
child  had  become,  almost  frightened  to  note 
the  exquisite  loveliness   and  composed  grace 
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of  her  bearing.  To  be  sure,  two  years  was 
a  long  time — to  him  it  had  appeared  an 
infinitude. 

Annabel  Thistleden  at  sixteen  was  a 
woman.  He  did  not  attempt  to  palter  with 
his  conscience,  to  deny  to  himself  his  great 
wealth  of  love  for  this  child-woman.  He 
had  never  done  so.  She  had  crept  into  his 
heart  as  a  tiny  child,  and  as  a  woman  she 
would  hold  her  place  in  it — ay,  till  he  died. 

The  bitterness  of  it  all  lay  in  the  fact  that 
she  was  ignorant  of  the  insuperable  barrier 
which  separated,  and  so  tortured  him  by  her 
very  innocence.  She  was  free  :  he  was 
bound  and  fettered  by  a  dead  man's  sin — by 
a  mother's  shame.  What  might  be  glory  to 
her  must  be  for  him  hurt  and  humiliation. 

The  agony  his  proud,  ultra-sensitive 
nature  endured  was  beyond  conception,  and 
bitter  as  gall.  But  the  girl  sat  quietly  by 
his  side,  unconscious  of  the  conflict  she  occa- 
sioned, knowing  only  that  whereas  for  a  long 
time  there  had  been  tumult,  now  there  was 
rest  arid  peace  and  glory  ;    for  he  had  come 
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back,  and  would  never  go  away  again.      Did 
he  not  confess  he  detested  foreign  life  ? 

As  yet  Annabel  loved  only  as  a  child,  with 
all  a  child's  truth  and  simplicity.  Not  yet 
was  she  called  upon  to  suffer  love  as  a 
woman.  Passion  had  not  entered  here  to 
blight  and  distort  love's  purity  and  sweet 
gladness.  There  was  no  more  passion  in 
her  adoration  now  than  when,  as  a  tiny 
toddler,  she  had  begged  Nurse  Geddings  to 
allow  her  to  kiss  his  empty  chair  because  he 
was  not  at  home,  and  so  her  personal  good- 
night caress  was  not  possible  to  her. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

FALSE    SCENT. 

Annabel  was  not  the  only  one  who  was 
cheered  by  the  return  of  Philip  Dyketon. 
All  the  Ellabys  were  unfeignedly  glad  to  see 
him  ;  his  presence  eased  the  strain,  and  the 
much-dreaded  morrow  seemed  less  to  be 
feared  now  that  he  was  with  them. 

Paul  Daleton  was  glad,  and  grasped  Philip's 
hand  with  a  close  pressure  ;  finally,  Little 
Marsdon  rejoiced  that  the  Squire  had  come 
back  to  his  own  once  more ;  indeed,  Little 
Marsdon  never  understood  why  he  had  ever 
left  it.  To  the  community  thereof  it  was  an 
unsolved  riddle.  But  he  was  home  again, 
and  Marsdon  House  would  be  itself  again ; 
for  during  his  absence  it  had  been  anything 
but  itself,  rather  a  sort  of  mockery  to  high 
and  low. 

James    Ellaby  was   laid    to    rest    in    the 
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peaceful  little  churchyard  by  the  side  of 
Annabel's  mother.  The  autumn  rain  fell 
into  the  open  grave  as  Paul  Daleton  read 
the  solemn  service  to  an  immense  concourse 
of  people,  who  crowded  the  burial  ground, 
and  filled  the  road  outside  among  the  nume- 
rous carriages  standing  there  in  a  long  line 
with  lowered  blinds. 

After  the  funeral,  Philip  went  up  to  the 
Castle,  and  his  old  friend  the  Countess  made 
no  secret  of  her  satisfaction  at  his  tardy 
return.  She  was  in  one  of  her  most  caustic 
humours,  which  often  occurred  when  things 
upset  her,  and  sorrow  had  to  be  beaten  down. 

Paul  Daleton  was  also  there,  but  Lady 
Gwen  had  gone  down  to  the  Grange  to 
spend  an  hour  with  Mab  and  Annabel. 

Once  more  the  two  men  clasped  hands  as 
though  loth  to  part. 

"  Your  letters  have  been  much  to  me," 
said  Daleton,  "  but  your  presence  is  a  full 
measure  to  us  all.  I  suppose  you  could 
hardly  realise  how  much  you  have  been 
missed,  Dyketon." 
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11  Hum,"  echoed  the  Countess,  grimly;  "  in 
any  other  than  Phil  Dyketon  the  thing  would 
have  been  rank  selfishness." 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Philip,  with  a  sigh,  as  he 
looked  round  the  well-remembered  room, 
"  you  could  hardly  realise  how  glad  I  am 
to  get  home.    Some  men  like  travel,  I  don't." 

"  And  whatever  you've  been  flapping  your 
wings  about  all  over  Europe  is  more  than  I 
can  fathom,  to  say  nothing  of  America,  and 
peddling  about  that  old  Nile  ;  it  stinks  enough 
to  poison  one,  don't  it  ?  and,"  with  a  penetra- 
ting glance,  "  can  you  tell  me  what  good  has 
been  gained  by  it  ?  " 

It  was  an  unanswerable  question,  and  the 
Countess  nodded.  "  Exactly,"  she  said,  and 
went  on  knitting  furiously. 

"  I've  gained  a  lot  of  useful  know- 
ledge  " 

"  Hum  !  and  lost  a  lot  of  useful  comfort, 
in  straining  after  a  will-o'-the-wisp  you'd 
have  had  as  much  chance  of  catching  at 
home,  besides  putting  everybody  to  incon- 
venience.    There's  old  Harvey — pesky  isn't 
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the  word  for  what  he  is,  and  as  thin  as  a 
herring,  with  answering  inquiries  as  to  your 
whereabouts ;  and  how,  pray,"  taking  a 
knitting  needle  that  was  free  just  then  to  rub 
her  nose  with,  "  do  you  think  I've  got  on  with 
no  Phil  Dyketon  to  domineer  over  ?  Daleton 
here,"  resuming  her  work,  "  is  a  substitute 
to  a  certain  extent,  but  he  don't  give  way  to 
me  like  you  do.  He  will  hold  out  for  his 
own  opinion  to  the  bitter  end,  and  he  keeps 
me  working  and  forking  out  money  for  the 
parish  till  I'm  getting  old  before  my  time." 

Both  of  them  laughed  at  her,  and  she 
laughed  too,  though  she  snatched  off  her 
spectacles  to  wipe  some  suspicious  moisture 
from  their  surface  before  she  could  see  to 
turn  the  heel  of  the  grey  worsted  sock  at 
which  she  was  labouring  as  if  for  dear 
life. 

"  Thank  goodness  !  "  she  went  on,  "  if  I'm 
old  I'm  tolerably  tough.  I  wonder  if  those 
bricks  had  been  shot  down  on  my  head  if 
they'd  have  doubled  me  up  as  they  did  poor 
James    Ellaby  ?     A  bad  business,   this,   Phil 
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Dyketon — a  cruel  bad  business.  Not  that 
you  can  help  that ;  your  being  away  or  here 
would  have  made  no  difference.  Ah  !  I've 
knitted  into  this  sock  a  good  many  puzzle- 
ments as  to  why  such  a  man  as  James 
Ellaby  should  be  snatched  away  from  his 
useful  life,  and  from  such  a  family,  while 
such  scum  as  that  Thistleden,  for  instance, 
is  let  live.  There  !  don't  say  anything  to 
me,  Daleton  ;  I  know  all  the  patter  before- 
hand, and,  Dyketon,"  facing  round  upon  him, 
and  letting  her  knitting  fall  to  the  ground, 
"I  haven't  been  to  see  that*  poor  Mrs. 
Ellaby  yet — G wen's  been,  but  I  can't  go  ; 
I  should  rap  out  something  of  this,  and 
do  more  harm  than  good." 

"It  is  very  painful  to  see  them  all  in  such 
trouble.  Yes,  poor  Mrs.  Ellaby !  she  is 
bowed  down  by  the  suddenness  of  it." 

"  I  couldn't  stand  seeing  her,  Phil — my 
philosophy  ain't  strong  enough.  I  must 
get  myself  into  a  better  frame  of  mind 
before  I  risk  a  visit  to  her,  poor  soul ;  but 
I  can't  tell  you  how  thankful   I  was  she  had 
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you  this  afternoon — failin'  that,  I  should 
have  gone.  I  suppose,  as  it  was,  the  car- 
riage did   duty." 

Silence  followed  this  speech,  and  as  a 
distant  gong  sounded  for  dinner,  the  old 
lady  rose,  and  took  Daleton's  arm  to  go 
down.  "  I  don't  know  how  you  feel,"  she 
said,  "  but  grievin'  makes  me  hungry." 

The  meal  passed  in  direful  solemnity. 
Though  the  hostess  was  mindful  of  her 
guests  as  to  meat  and  drink,  yet  it  was 
remarked  that  she  ate  but  little  herself,  and 
forgot  altogether  to  help  herself,  as  usual, 
to'  the  accompanying  condiments.  She  often 
frightened  Gwen  by  the  amount  of  cayenne 
and  the  number  of  pungent  sauces  she 
consumed. 

''Ay,"  she  said  once  to  that  young  lady, 
who  had  ventured  a  remark  upon  it.  "  We 
should  have  been  rolled  up  together  as  to 
this  matter,  Gwen — I  to  take  less  of  'em, 
and  you  more — hum  !  " 

"  Come  up  soon,"  she  said  to  her  two 
allies,    as    she    rose,  pushing  aside    dessert ; 
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"  and  bring  coffee  directly,"  she  added  to 
the  butler;  ''and  let  me  have  some  green 
chartreuse,  mind  ! " 

Philip  Dyketon  gave  her  his  arm,  and 
at  the  door,  when  she  would  have  re- 
leased him,  he  said,  "We  are  coming  with 
you." 

Re-installed  in  her  favourite  chair,  she 
took  up  the  interrupted  conversation  as  if 
no  break  had  intervened.  "  Things,  too, 
outside  this  trouble,"  she  began,  "are  all 
at  sixes  and  sevens ;  it's  high  time  you 
came  back  to  share  the  worry  of  it.  Here's 
Mab  Ellaby  won't  marry  Daleton — there, 
don't  blush,  man,  I'm  a  privileged  old  woman, 
and  let  me  have  my  say.  She  might  do  a 
deal  worse,  and  she  don't  marry  Malcolm 
Trench,  and  he's  turned  out  a  finer  fellow 
by  a  long  way  than  I  ever  predicted  he 
would.  There's  that  reptile  Thistleden 
holding  on  to  that  big  lie  of  his  like  grim 
death,  and  yet  you  must  go  daundering 
about  Europe  like  a  lost  dog  in  a  fair." 

"  I've  only  been  a  miss  of  just  one  person, 
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Countess,  after  all,"  spoke  Philip,  quite 
meekly. 

"  Pshaw  !  Philip  Dyketon,  a  man  in  your 
position,  with  a  big  place  like  yours  and  a 
big  stake  in  the  county,  is  a  miss  of  more 
than  one  ordinary  person.  Why,  this  little 
hole  isn't  like  itself  when  he's  away  neglecting 
his  duties,  is  it,  Daleton  ?  For  dulness  and 
stagnation,  one  may  as  well  be  in  a  pickle 
bottle  and  tied  down  under  a  bladder." 

"  I've  found  my  sedative  in  work,"  said 
Paul  Daleton,  smiling  at  his  friend. 

"Ay,  and  in  whippin'  us  all  up  to  ours. 
Well,  we  wanted  it.  I'll  own  that  old 
Durnton  had  let  us  all  go  to  sleep  ;  and  I've 
a  lot  to  thank  him  for,"  she  said  to  Philip, 
jerking  her  thumb  at  the  amused  young 
clergyman,  "  in  diverting  that  silly  Gwen's 
mind  from  red-hot  Ritualism.  Thank 
Heaven,  he  does  his  work  like  a  reasonable 
creature,  and  preaches  in  an  honest  surplice, 
and  not  a  prinked-out  fallal  of  white  satin. 
Gwen,  you  must  know,  was  fairly  off  on  that 
tack,  cross  and  all,  when  she  came  back  from 
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town  a  year  ago  ;  and,  between  you  and  me, 
Mab  Ellaby  had  a  touch  of  the  disease,  only 
she  rallied  quicker  and  sewed  some  red  braid 
on  her  serge  gown,  and  I  don't  think  she 
ever  got  so  bad  as  the  jet  cross  stage,  eh, 
Daleton  ?  " 

"  Well,  if  I  have  been  neglectful,  you 
have  been  here,  Countess,"  argued  Philip, 
helping  himself  to  coffee,  and  keenly  enjoy- 
ing his  wigging.  How  often  had  he  longed 
for  one  of  these  word-tilts  when  dragging 
himself  wearily  from  one  foreign  city  to 
another ! 

"Yes,"  she  snapped,  "of  course.  Why, 
I've  been  tied  by  the  leg  as  bad  as  old 
Holmes  with  his  paralysis.  How  could  I  go 
away,  pray,  and  so  leave  both  houses  shut 
up  ?  We  should  have  had  Daleton  raging 
like  a  lunatic." 

"  Poor  Ellaby  will  be  widely  missed," 
said  Philip,  presently,  with  some  sadness: 
"  he  was  immensely  popular,  for  all  his 
brusque  manner." 

"  Folks  can  scent  honesty  when  its  agate," 
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interposed  the  Countess,  with  a  jerk  at  her 
worsted  ball. 

"  And  there  is  a  good  deal  of  work  to  be 
done  yet,"  continued  Philip,  "  before  our 
line  is  complete — there  have  been  so  many- 
drawbacks,  you  see." 

"  Nobody  could  foresee  that  or  help  it. 
No  mortal  power  can  set  aside  landslips  and 
river  floodings,  or  the  pig-headed  contrarieties 
of  some  old  block-headed  men." 

She  alluded  to  one  of  their  neighbours,  a 
large  landed  proprietor,  who  had  given  an 
immensity  of  trouble  concerning  some  of  his 
property. 

"  Mrs.  Ellaby  tells  me  that  the  firm  have 
expressed  their  confidence  in  Alec,  and  that 
he  is  to  take  his  father's  place,  with  any 
assistance  they  can  give  him.  He  is  a  fine 
lad,  but  young  for  such  a  post." 

"  As  to  that,"  said  the  old  lady,  deci- 
sively, "  he's  out  of  hobble-de-hoyhood.  I'm 
a  biggish  shareholder  myself,  but  I  shan't 
put  on  the  black  cap  and  worry  over  the 
score  of  his    ineptitude  for  the  post.     Alec 
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Ellaby  is  quite  up  to  the  mark  if  the  firm 
only  give  him  half  the  rein  they  did  his 
father,  and  all  the  confidence.  He  is  a 
fine  young  fellow,  and  Providence,  I  take 
it,  had  a  special  interest  in  seeing  to  the 
screwing  on  of  his  head,  as  well  as  in  having 
it  turned  out  a  good  shape." 

"Well,"  assented  Philip,  "  I  feel  fully 
assured  of  his  capabilities  ;  he  hasn't  been 
his  father's  right-hand  all  these  years  for 
nothing." 

"  No  ;  he's  been  brought  up  in  a  good 
school,  one  that  teaches  its  pupils  that  the 
world's  work  is  hard,  and  has  to  be  under- 
taken by  men  not  too  dainty  to  do  it.  There 
isn't  much  that  young  Ellaby  can't  turn  his 
hand  to — saw  him  t'other  day  with  his  coat 
off  helpin'  to  get  the  engine  on  the  track, 
and  I  was  proud  to  stop  and  shake  hands 
with  him.  I  didn't  mind  the  smut  and  the 
grease  a  bit,  for,  as  I  told  him,  there  were 
plenty  more  gloves  where  mine  came  from." 

"  Mrs.  Erskine  looks  delicate,  don't  you 
think  ?"  observed  Paul  Daleton. 
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"  Yes  ;  I  believe  she  fretted  a  good  deal 
about  her  first  baby's  death;  but  now  she 
has  another,  no  doubt  the  wound  will  heal. 
Don't  somebody  say,  '  There's  always  conso- 
lation in — another  love,'  and  it  strikes  me  it's 
about  the  same  with  babies.  By-the-bye," 
to  Philip,  "you  picked  up  nothing  in 
Florence  ?" 

"  No."  He  knew  she  referred  to  his 
mother's  death  in  that  city,  and  to  his  own 
researches  with  regard  to  that  death,  and 
the  probable  existence  of  a  son.  "  There 
is  nothing  to  show  that  she  died  otherwise 
than  as  we  know  :  nothing  has  been  heard 
of  a  child." 

"  For  the  best  of  all  reasons,  Phil  Dyke- 
ton — because  there  never  was  one  born  of 
that  woman  but  yourself." 

"  If  I  could  only  prove  it ! "  he  sighed. 

The  steel  needles  were  in  full  click  again. 
"  If  I  could  only  have  that  rascal  clapped 
on  the  rack  he'd  soon  blurt  out  the  truth  ; 
and  oh  !  whatever  do  you  think  his  latest 
impertinence  is  ?     Has  she  told  you  ?" 
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"No;  who?" 

"Why,  Mab,  of  course.  Why,  she's  had 
two  letters  from  the  barefaced  scamp,  saying 
how  well  they  are  getting  on  in  Australia — 
as  if  the  devil  didn't  always  take  care  of  his 
own  !  In  the  last  letter,  if  you  please,  he 
hints  at  doing  her  some  good  turn." 

"What?"  inquired  Philip,  feeling  terribly 
at  sea.     "  What  good  turn  ?  " 

"The  Lord  only  knows — we  don't.  Mab 
herself  can't  conceive  in  the  least  at  what 
he's  drivin'.    Ugh  !  the  reptile  !  " 

"There  are  times,"  said  Philip,  "when  I 
almost  think  you  and  Tom  Erskine  must  be 
right ;  and  yet  what  possible  reason  can  he 
have  for  sticking  to  such  a  lie  ?  You  know 
he  has  never  asked  for  another  penny  since 
he  left  England." 

"  Or  you'd  have  despatched  it  at  once. 
Of  course  we're  right.  The  only  thing  I 
always  regret  is  that  I  did  not  face  the 
fellow  and  try  my  hand  at  ferreting  the 
truth  out  of  him.  There  I  was  wrong — I 
gave    way    to    temper    and    lost    sight     of 
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prudence.  I  had  a  card  I  might  have 
played,  and,"  thoughtfully,  "it  might  have 
been  the  ace  of  trumps  :  you  see,  I  knew 
his  father — a  deal  too  well  at  one  time." 

"  I  wish  you  had  played  that  card,"  said 
Philip. 

"And  forced  the  trick,  eh?  Well,  it's  no 
use  crying  over  spilt  milk.  It  was  but  a 
chance,  mind ;  though  I'm  sorry  I  didn't 
try  it  for  the  Ellabys'  sake,  to  say  nothing 
of  your  own.  I  like  'em  all;  but  Mab  and 
Alec  are  my  pets,  and  they're,  neither  of 
'em,  just  right  or  happy  now.  As  for  Mab, 
I  can't  make  her  out.  I'm  at  fault  some- 
where, and  have  wasted  time  harking  about 
on  a  false  scent,  I'm  thinkin'.  And  Gwen 
doesn't  know  anything,  although  she's  so 
often  at  the  Grange  now ;  if  she  had,  I 
should  have  found  out  by  this  time,  for 
Gwen's  like  a  sieve — you've  only  to  pour 
a  few  leading  questions  into  her,  and  out 
comes  all  she  knows,  besides  what  she 
guesses.  Mab  is  a  brave  little  woman, 
but   she's   giving  in  a   bit  of  late,  and  her 
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looks'll  suffer — looks  always  do,  and  she 
can't  afford  it.  A  woman  has  nothing  in 
the  bank  when  she's  lost  her  beauty,  unless 
she  has  devilry,  and  that  Mab  Ellaby  hasn't, 
beyond  a  certain  pretty  wit,  which  stops 
short  at  sparkle,  and  misses  the  sting  that 
makes  it  tell? 

The  men  exchanged  glances,  but  made  no 
remark,  and  the  old  lady  lapsed  into  a 
musing  fit,  and  did  not  offer  to  detain  them 
when  they  took  leave  of  her. 

Philip  Dyketon  linked  his  arm  in  Daleton's 
when  they  were  outside  the  house,  saying, 
41  You  never  told  me  in  so  many  words  she 
had  refused  you,  Daleton,  though  by  the  tone 
of  your  letters  I  guessed  it  was  so.  Is  there 
no  hope  ?  " 

"  We  mostly  cover  these  wounds  with  the 
mantle  of  silence,"  answered  Paul,  ignoring 
the  question. 

"  I  was  in  hopes  you  would  win  her  :  it 
was  one  of  my  reasons — you  won't  think  me 
vain,  man — for  staying  away  so  long." 

"  I    confess   at   one  time   I    dreaded  your 
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rivalry,  Dyketon,  but  not  now.  Then  I 
shared  the  general  opinion  that  she  loved 
you.  But  I  don't  know  what  to  think — like 
the  Countess,  I  am  at  fault." 

"And  I,"  said  Philip,  gravely.  "  I  will  be 
quite  frank  with  you.  Once  I  thought  I 
loved  Mab  Ellaby,  and  just  before  I  left 
England  she  was  so  sweet  and  winsome  that 
I  was  almost  tempted  to  put  my  fate  into 
her  hands.  I  scarcely  know  what  stopped 
me,  whether  something  in  her,  or  something 
in  myself.  At  all  events,  she  is  the  first 
woman  who  softened  my  nature  sufficiently 
to  make  love  other  than  an  impossible  thing 
to  me.  God  knows  how  it  was  I  did  not 
love  her,  for  she  is  everything  that  a  man 
would  desire  in  a  wife — a  woman  altogether 
pure  and  lovable,  yet  not  too  coldly 
perfect." 

"  Sometimes,"  said  Daleton,  "  I  think  that 
it  only  requires  a  turn  of  the  scale  for  us  to 
see  that  she  loves  Malcolm  Trench." 

"  That  view  does  not  present  itself  to  my 
mind  as  at  all  possible,"  said   Philip,  after  a 
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pause.   "  He  is  a  good  fellow,  and  a  thorough 
gentleman,  but  the  idea  has  never  struck  me." 
"No?"    said    Daleton,   and    there  was    a 
peculiar  wistfulness  about  the  monosyllable. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

PAIRS. 

Alec  Ellaby  often  wondered  how  he  bore 
the  trying  ordeal  of  his  father's  funeral 
without  utterly  breaking  down.  It  was 
particularly  trying  to  him,  as  it  seemed  to 
bring  him  face  to  face  with  life's  stern 
responsibilities.  What  boyishness  remained 
in  his  character  was  left  at  that  grave : 
henceforth  he  was  a  man,  with  a  man's 
cares. 

Perhaps  what  sustained  him  from  the 
breakdown  which  he  so  much  dreaded  was 
the  protecting  kindness  of  Mr.  Oldham. 
That  gentleman  stood  beside  him  throughout 
the  ceremony,  and  took  his  arm  on  the  way 
back  to  the  carriage.  This  simple  act  was 
significant,  and  a  smothered  cheer  arose 
amongst  the  men  :  it  told  them  that  hence- 
forth  here  was   their  master.     Alec   Ellaby 
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would  never  again  be  thought  of  or  spoken 
of  as  "the  master's  son." 

Soon  the  ordinary  outdoor  and  indoor 
life  went  on  as  of  old — as  regularly,  perhaps, 
as  of  old,  but  it  had  lost  the  mainspring  of 
its  action,  was  jarred,  and  in  places  uneven. 

Alec  could  not  go  among  the  men  and  not 
feel  the  want  of  the  guiding  hand,  the  ruling 
mind,  though  he  might  not  show  it.  Neither 
could  he  face  the  empty  desk  at  the  office 
without  a  tightening  of  the  heart-strings. 
Sit  down  at  that  desk,  in  the  selfsame  chair 
his  father  had  used,  he  could  not ;  so  it 
remained  unused,  only  dusted  and  respect- 
fully placed  each  morning  by  Susan 
Tempest. 

Within  the  Grange  the  active,  bustling 
presence  was  more  than  missed,  and  the 
craving  of  the  widow's  heart  showed  itself 
in  deep  lines  on  the  fair,  handsome  face. 
None  of  the  motherliness  was  wanting,  but 
the  brightness  and  much  of  the  strength  had 
withered  under  the  heavy  trial  laid  upon  her. 
There  was  a  pathetic  droop  at  either  corner 
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of  the  firm  lips,  and  cross-lines  under  the 
eyes,  which  so  surely  indicate  heart-sickness 
in  the  young,  and  sorrow  or  carking  care  in 
the  old.  The  hair  that  had  been  so  slightly 
streaked  with  Time's  silver,  soon  became 
snowy  in  its  whiteness,  and  the  rings  fitted 
loosely  on  hands  whose  flesh  showed  more 
than  anything  the  decay  of  the  inner  forces, 
as  hands  have  a  knack  of  doing. 

Mab  felt  her  father's  death  keenly,  though 
not,  perhaps,  more  deeply  than  did  Annabel, 
but  now  Annabel  had  compensation  in  the 
constant  society  of  her  guardian,  Philip 
Dyketon. 

Had  it  not  been  for  Alec,  Mab  would  have 
been  very  much  alone — to  him  she  clung 
with  more  persistency  than  of  old ;  but  if  ever 
he  essayed  to  discover  the  reason  for  her 
unsettled  moods  and  despairing  sadness, 
beyond  that  caused  by  their  mutual  loss, 
Mab  would  only  shrink  away  piteously,  or 
break  out  into  uncontrollable  weeping. 

In  this  weakness  she  was  unlike  her  usual 
self.     She  was  no  longer  the  reliable,  practical 
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girl  to  whom  the  others  turned  for  help  in 
emergencies,  for  advice  or  direction  in  diffi- 
culties. She  had  always  been  to  some 
-extent  whimsical  and  capricious,  now  she 
was  thoroughly  unstrung,  and  the  irritability 
and  restlessness  which  had  cropped  up  from 
time  to  time  were  becoming  chronic. 

Malcolm  Trench  very  wisely,  and  with 
true  sympathy,  did  not  intrude  his  love  upon 
her,  but  she  knew  that  there  the  love  was. 
Sometimes  she.  was  hysterically  glad  when 
he  came  ;  again,  unbearably  cold  and  repellant. 
Her  characteristic  amiability  was  warped. 
She  was  indeed  as  a  fine  instrument  out  of 
tune. 

Philip  Dyketon  was  her  faithful  friend,  and 
she  gracefully  accepted  him  as  such.  She 
was  never  uncertain  in  her  treatment  of  him, 
and  had  no  desire  to  torment  him  with 
vagaries  which  she  mostly  seemed  impelled 
to  impose  upon  all  others. 

No  one  was  more  patient  with  her  at  this 
period  than  Annabel,  for  during  Philip 
Dyketon's  long  absence  the  girls  had  really 
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become  fond  of  each  other.  If  the  incipient 
jealousy  had  not  entirely  died  out,  it  had  at 
least  lain  dormant  in  Mab  ;  but  now  it  was 
struggling  anew  in  her  breast,  and  she  hated 
herself  for  it.  It  was  not  an  active  rivalry, 
in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term,  which 
obtained  between  them,  but  rather  a  passive 
one — a  sort  of  unspoken  competition  for 
friendship,  and  perhaps  protection.  It 
was  a  crafty,  disturbing  sentiment  that 
gnawed  at  Mab's  better  and  more  generous 
impulses,  that  threatened  to  kill  all  the 
sweetness  that  was  in  her,  till  she  grew  to 
fear  and  distrust  herself. 

But  she  was  not  always  under  this  cloud. 
There  were  hours,  days — nay,  weeks  even, 
when  Mab  was  the  Mab  Ellaby  of  old,  when 
the  fair  face  was  almost  as  sunny,  the  deep 
violet  eyes  almost  as  sparkling  and  mis- 
chievous as  in  former  days — times  when  she 
would  flit  about  the  house,  or  drive  about 
the  village,  with  nothing  lacking  of  her  verve 
or  brightness.  But,  alas  !  this  was  not  a 
settled,   steady    winsomeness  ;    it  was  evan- 
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escent,  therefore  not  to  be  counted  upon. 
She  was  an  enigma,  and  to  none  more  so 
than  to  herself. 

She  heartily  despised  herself  for  her  petty 
jealousy  of  Annabel ;  she  knew  its  unworthi- 
ness  and  its  meanness,  yet,  do  what  she 
would,  she  could  not  crush  it  out — it  seemed 
to  have  a  hundred  lives  with  which  to  torture 
her. 

Assuredly,  she  was  not  envious  of  the 
girl's  superior  beauty,  nor  of  her  gracious 
charm  of  manner.  Nobody  admired  Annabel 
more  than  Mab  did,  and  it  worried  and 
distressed  her  that  she  could  not  love  her. 

She  supposed  there  must  be  something 
antagonistic  in  their  natures — something 
averse  to  mutual  affinity.  Would  she  ever 
be  able  to  share  this  coveted  friendship  with 
the  girl,  even  were  she  Philip  Dyketon's 
wife  ?  But  that  could  never  be  until  Arthur 
Thistleden's  affirmation  could  be  disproved. 
And,  verily,  Mab  Ellaby  could  not  tell 
whether  this  knowledge  brought  her  the 
most  pleasure  or    the  most    pain. 
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Nothing  of  this  could  be  said  of  Annabel  : 
the  latent  jealousy  did  not  revive  in  her,  did 
not  spring  into  new  life  ;  it  had  died  as  her 
friendship  for  Mab  grew. 

As  a  child  she  had  feared  and  distrusted 
Mab  Ellaby,  and  resentment  had  ever  been 
present  with  her,  because  something  of  him 
— of  the  one  being  whom  she  adored — had 
gone  out  from  her  own  keeping  at  Mab's 
approach.  Nothing  of  this  vexed  her  now, 
nor  troubled  her ;  her  disposition  had  ex- 
panded as  her  heart  softened  to  new  and 
wider  interests.  She  was  gravely  happy  and 
content.  Her  temperament  being  naturally 
calm  and  serene,  it  was  not  in  her  to  be 
captious  or  intolerant.  Her  girlish  dreams 
now  did  not  go  beyond  the  mere  present. 
He  was  with  her.  She  loved,  but  it  was 
with  the  pure,  trusting  love  of  a  very  child, 
and  as  satisfying.  She  lived  in  the  present ; 
with  the  future  she  had  nothing  to  do.  No 
hopes  or  fears  concerning  it  occupied  her, 
for  each  day  brought  her  its  fixed  duties,  as 
she  industriously  kept  up  her  studies  under 
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efficient  masters,  though  her  school-days 
were  over.  And  each  one  brought  her 
relaxation  and  its  apportioned  pleasure,  the 
chief  of  which  was  riding  with  her  guardian, 
and  she  was  bidding  fair  to  become  one  of 
the  most  accomplished  horsewomen  in  the 
county.  She  could  hold  her  own  now,  with 
a  good  lead,  across  country  on  a  perfect 
hunter  that  Philip  had  selected  with  infinite 
care,  but  she  still  retained  Brownie  for  more 
every-day  occasions,  and  Mab  had  a  neat 
little  roan,  also  a  present  from  Philip  Dyke- 
ton,  so  that  the  riding  parties  were  antici- 
pated with  sharp  interest,  and  as  thoroughly 
enjoyed. 

It  was  no  unusual  thing  for  Alec  and  Di 
Trench  to  join  them,  or  for  Malcolm  either, 
for  that  matter;  but  although  they  generally 
started  in  a  body,  they  as  frequently  returned 
in  "pairs."  Star  and  Brownie  being  old 
stable  companions,  it  was  to  be  presumed, 
approved  each  other's  society,  while  Alec 
could  never  sufficiently  trust  reckless  Di  to 
the  devices  of  a  somewhat  vicious  grey,  for 
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which  she  had  a  fancy,  "because  he  curveted 
about  so  nicely;"  so,  as  a  matter  of  course, 
the  roan  cantered  beside  Malcolm  Trench's 
black  hunter,  Bob. 

The  frost  crystals  hung  on  the  bare 
branches  and  brightened  the  wintry  land- 
scape with  their  jewel-like  radiance,  as  our 
party  thus  rode  towards  Little  Marsdon  after 
a  long  round. 

Mab's  cheeks  were  ruddy  with  "  winter 
tingle,"  and  her  eyes  shone  with  a  deep, 
happy  light.  It  was  one  of  her  best  days, 
and  all  the  imps  of  evil  had  fled  away, 
leaving  only  girlish  joy  in  possession.  A 
little  of  her  arrant  sauciness  hovered  about 
the  red  pouting  lips,  for  she  was  in  a 
tantalising  mood. 

"  Next  winter  you  must  hunt,  Mab,"  said 
Malcolm  Trench,  looking  at  her  with  calm 
appropriation. 

He  always  hunted  at  least  two  days  a 
week:  it  was  his  one  extravagance,  and 
certainly  his  greatest  pleasure. 

"  Not     very     probable,"     observed     she, 
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coolly.  "Are  there  any  foxes  in  Buenos 
Ayres  ? " 

Malcolm  bit  his  lip,  and  would  not  meet  the 
wicked  gleam  of  her  eyes.  This  was  a  moot 
point  in  the  Ellaby  circle  now,  whether  or  not, 
when  the  works  were  finished,  they  would  go 
with  Alec  to  join  Frank  in  Buenos  Ayres. 
Too  good  an  offer  had  been  made  to  Alec  for 
him  to  refuse  it,  and  whether  or  not  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Trench  would  part  with  their  other 
daughter  to  go  so  far  was  not  yet  decided. 

All  Mr.  Trench  would  commit  himself  to 
at  present  was,  that  there  was  time  enough 
to  weigh  that  item  when  the  business 
arrangements  were  decided,  and  time  enough 
(he  thought  now)  for  them  to  marry  after 
Alec  had  given  a  fair  trial  to  foreign  work 
and  mode  of  life,  as  his  brother  had  done 
before  him.  He  always  finished  up  with, 
"  Go  out  free."  And  everybody  who  knew 
the  man  was  aware  that  such  words  ex- 
pressed predetermined  resolution. 

"  Do  you  think  there  are  any  foxes  there?" 
inquired  Mab,  provokingly. 
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"There  may  be;  I  am  not  particularly 
well  up  in  natural  history." 

"We  have  been  here  such  a  lone  time/ 
Mab  went  on,  just  a  wee  bit  nettled;  "so 
much  longer  than  usual.  Five  years  is 
commonly  the  limit  of  our  residence  in  one 
locality.  But  even  the  extension  of  work  is 
nearly  completed,  and  we  shall  be  ready  to 
go  very  soon  now." 

A  sudden  straight  glance  from  under  the 
curling  lashes  into  the  handsome  dark  face 
above  her,  and  Mab  Ellaby  blushed  a  rosy-red. 

Malcolm  Trench  had  developed  into  a 
remarkably  handsome  man,  and  showed 
to  more  advantage  on  horseback  than  any- 
where. There  was  a  determined  set  in  the 
even  features  that  by  no  means  indicated  a 
weak  will ;  and,  above  all,  there  was  about 
him  a  dignity  of  reserve  and  great  patience — 
a  look  that  clearly  said,  "  I  can  wait."  He 
was  a  man  who  could  wait  persistently.  Mab 
was  well  aware  of  this,  and  sometimes  it 
pleased  and  flattered  her,  and  sometimes  it 
irritated  and  annoyed  her. 
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If  he  once  said  a  thing,  to  that  he  would 
adhere.  There  had  been  a  time  when  she 
could  twist  him  more  easily  "  round  her 
finger"  than  she  felt  it  possible  to  do 
now.  In  his  manliness  he  was  a  tower  of 
strength,  but  his  power  of  resistance  such 
that  Mab  felt  as  in  a  vice,  and  subject  to 
a  much  stronger  domination  than  she  had 
calculated  on.  Respect  and  a  little  fear  was 
the  natural  result  ;  but  Mab  would  have  died 
rather  than  own  to  either. 

11  Did  Maddy  say  anything  of  our  coming 
out  in  her  last  home  letter  ? "  she  asked, 
leaning  forward  to  flick  a  poor,  starved 
winter  fly  off  the  roan's  neck. 

"No  ;  nothing  in  particular,  so  far  as  I 
remember." 

"  I  think  I  shall  like  it.  I  have  always 
longed  to  travel." 

Once  more  a  lightning  gleam  shot  up  into 
the  inscrutable  face,  which  was  met  by  a 
look  that  brought  the  defiant  light  into  the 
violet  eyes,  and  caused  the  small  teeth  to 
compress  the  pretty  underlip.  Mab,  by  a 
vol.   in.  o 
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twist  of  the  leather-covered  wrist,  sent  the 
roan  along  at  a  pace  in  which  Black  Bob,  in 
a  dignified  manner,  was  obliged  to  join. 
The  very  fact  that  what  was  pace  for  her 
little  horse  was  as  nothing  to  that  of  her 
companion,  deepened  the  tinge  on  the  soft, 
rounded  cheeks,  and  the  glow  spread  round 
the  rim  of  the  neat  white  collar  and  crept 
even  to  the  crisp  nape  curls  under  the  silk  hat. 

"Mab!" 

But  Mab  was  conveniently  deaf,  and 
Annabel  and  Mr.  Dyketon  appearing  at  a 
cross  road,  private  conversation  was  no 
longer  possible. 

"  How  perfectly  lovely  Mab  looks  to-day, 
doesn't  she  ?  "  said  Annabel  to  her  guardian. 
11  Let  us  wait  for  them." 

Mr.  Dyketon  did  as  he  was  bid,  wondering 
a  little  at  Mab's  silence  and  high  colour,  and 
why  the  violet  eyes  did  not  meet  his  so 
frankly  as  usual.  He  looked  from  her  to 
Malcolm  Trench,  and  the  eyes  of  the  two 
men  met  unreservedly,  and  might  have  been 
a  revelation  had  any  cared  to  read. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

SOMETIME. 

Mr.  Ellaby  had  been  dead  a  twelvemonth  ; 
the  works  were  rapidly  nearing  completion, 
and  the  opening  day  was  fixed. 

Alec  had  given  the  firm  satisfaction,  and 
as  it  chanced,  everybody  else  was  well 
pleased  ;  not  even  the  shareholders  could 
find  a  peg  whereon  to  hang  a  grievance. 

Mrs.  Ellaby  had  never  really  liked  Pen- 
dleton Grange  as  a  residence,  and  since  her 
husband's  death  her  first  repulsion  to  the 
disused  rooms,  the  stagnant  water,  the  dense 
ivy  growth,  and  the  flatness  of  its  site, 
became  positive  bugbears  to  her.  She 
longed  to  be  able  to  leave  it  and  make  a 
complete  change  in  their  lives — the  more 
complete  the  change  could  be,  the  better. 

Philip  Dyketon  would  have  been  thankful 
if,  after  Alec  had  departed  for  Beunos  Ayres, 
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Mrs.  Ellaby,  Mab,  and  Annabel  could  have 
lived  on  at  the  old  place  ;  but  in  the  face  of 
Mrs.  Ellaby's  strong  distaste  for  it,  he  could 
advance  no  reasonable  argument  in  its 
favour. 

"  How,"  she  asked,  "  could  three  lonely 
women  exist  in  such  a  rambling,  depressing 
old  house  ?  After  the  bustle  and  stir  incident 
to  their  work  were  taken  away,  what  had  they 
to  fall  back  on  ?  " 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said,  and  the 
time  was  drawing  nearer  and  nearer  for  Alec 
to  enter  on  his  fresh  engagement.  He  was 
going  out  free,  for  David  Trench  was  inex- 
orable on  the  point.  If  he  liked  to  come 
back  for  Di  in  a  twelvemonth,  all  well  and 
good  ;  further  than  that  he  would  not  yield. 

"  There  is  one  more  tie  gone  that  binds  us 
to  Little  Marsdon,  mother  dear,"  said  Mab, 
one  morning — "  poor  old  Holmes  is  dead. 
I  have  just  heard  it.  He  died  quietly  in  the 
night,  they  think  in  his  sleep,  and  with  no 
pain.  I  am  just  going  down  to  see  Nurse  : 
don't  wait  breakfast  for  me." 
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4'  I  will  come  with  you,  child,"  answered 
her  mother,  putting  a  thick  shawl  round  her 
shoulders. 

It  was  quite  true,  the  poor  old  man  had 
passed  peacefully  away  in  his  sleep.  He 
had  "  moved  on  "  with  no  pain  and  no  scare. 
As  Mab  had  said,  one  more  tie  binding  them 
to  Little  Marsdon  was  removed. 

On  the  day  of  the  funeral  Mrs.  Ellaby 
observed,  as  they  sat  together  in  the  long 
upper  room  of  the  Grange — which,  now  they 
were  such  a  small  party,  seemed  so  much  too 
large  for  the  cosiness  she  loved — "  I  am 
sure  I  don't  exactly  see  what  we  are  to  do 
with  Nurse  Geddings,  girls.  It  is  quite  out  of 
the  question  her  remaining  in  solitary  state  at 
the  Lodge;  and  I  suppose,  dear,"  to  Annabel, 
"  she  will  scarcely  go  back  to  Marsdon 
House?" 

"I  don't  know,"  said  Annabel.  "Shall 
we  talk  to  her  and  hear  what  she  thinks 
herself?" 

".Yes,  dear,  and  we  must  hear  what  Mr. 
Dyketon  thinks  too.    If  we  go  to  London  I 
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know  she  would  not  like  it,  and  we  could 
hardly  take  her  abroad." 

But  it  was  not  Mrs.  Geddings'  intention 
to  remain  in  lonely  state  at  the  Lodge,  and 
she  had  no  "opinion  of  London  or  of  foreign 
parts." 

"  No,  ma'am,"  she  said;  "me  and  Mr. 
Harvey  have  made  all  our  plans  so  as  to 
trouble  nobody.  We've  been  pledged  to  marry 
sometime,  for  a  great  while,  and  he  says  I 
ought  to  see  that  the  time  is  come  now. 
And  I  expect  he's  already  mentioned  it  to 
the  Squire." 

Mab  and  Annabel  laughed  when  they 
heard  the  arrangement.  &"  Really,"  said 
Mab,  "  I  fancied  that  perhaps  she  would 
have  married  John  Datchet ;  but,  upon 
my  word,  I  never  once  thought  of 
Harvey." 

In  her  heart  Mrs.  Ellaby  longed  to  go 
abroad,  and  the  only  deterrent  was  the 
consideration  of  her  grandchild.  Under 
existing  circumstances  they  could  scarcely 
take  her  away  so  far,  and  for  an  indefinite 
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period,  and  they  as  certainly  could  not  leave 
her  at  home. 

Of  late  Mab  professed  herself  entirely  in 
favour  of  going  out  with  Alec.  She  craved 
for  a  break  in  her  life,  feeling  the  strong 
need  of  some  thorough  change — some 
engrossing  interest.  There  would  be  novelty 
and  excitement  in  the  voyage  and  foreign 
life — the  very  idea  quickened  her  pulses,  and 
she  agreed  w^ith  her  mother  now  that  the 
Grange  was  intolerably  depressing;  "And 
yet,"  she  added,  "  I  do  like  it." 

"  I  never  did,"  shuddered  the  mother  ;  and 
Mab  remembering  how  she  had  dreaded  it, 
and  how  she  had  suffered  in  it,  was  silent,  as 
she  smoothed  the  silvery  hair  and  readjusted 
the  snowy  widow's  capN 

But,  Annabel!  Really,  it  was  very  perplex- 
ing. She  could  hardly  be  so  selfish  as  to  go 
out  alone  with  Alec,  when  every  week  the 
mother's  heart  was  yearning  with  greater  in- 
tensity to  see  her  eldest  son.  "Everything 
is  so1  different,"  thought  she,  sadly,  "  now  the 
dear  dad  is  eone." 
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"  I  dare  say,"  said  Mrs.  Ellaby,  after  some 
stillness,  "  if  we  leave  it,  dears,  things  will  all 
come  right  in  the  end,  and  there  is  no  par- 
ticular need  to  decide  quite  at  once," 

"  You  are  always  so  patient,  mother  dear," 
said  Mab,  with  a  quick  sigh  that  did  not 
evince  the  same  virtue  on  her  own  part. 

The  autumn  days  were  hugging  the 
coming  winter  pretty  close.  It  was  Novem- 
ber— dark,  dismal,  and  depressingly  damp, 
even  for  that  most  uncompromising  month. 

Mrs.  Ellaby  and  Mab  busied  themselves 
with  packing — an  occupation  which,  to  the 
elder  lady,  always  proved  soothing  rather 
than  the  reverse  ;  and,  to  tell  the  truth,  Mab, 
too,  found  it  diverting.  Anything  was  better 
than  sitting  still — in  Byron's  familiar  phrase, 
"eating  her  own  heart."  Mab  was  by  no 
means  sentimental  enough  to  find  the  dish 
an  appetising  one. 

It  was  a  relief  to  upheave  the  household 
gods,  and  set  things  topsy-turvy  in  readi- 
ness, at  least,  for  a  final  move  ;  and,  as  Mrs. 
Ellaby   very  sagely  remarked,  "  If  anything 
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happens  that  we  cannot  leave  so  soon  as  we 
hoped,  we  have  but  to  put  the  packed  cases 
into  an  empty  room,  and  so  compress  our 
requirements." 

As  a  rule  Mab  hated  this  modus  operandi, 
and  was  wont  to  declare  she  had  in  it  a 
lively  sympathy  with  the  birds  who  struggled 
drearily  about  with  one  wing  lopped  ;  but 
now  she  seemed  even  to  enjoy  the  domestic 
insecurity,  save  when  a  day  came,  now  and 
again,  when  Mrs.  Ellaby  rested. 

Mab  could  not  rest,  and  these  days  were  a 
torture  that  she  only  eased  by  exhausting 
tramps  through  the  sodden  lanes,  or  rides 
farther  afield,  from  which  she  would  return, 
as  likely  as  not,  tired  and  exhausted. 

Annabel  had  not  lost  her  old  instinct  of 
curiosity,  and  during  these  short  dark  days 
nothing  pleased  her  so  well  as  opening  up 
some  of  those  disused  corridors  and  explor- 
ing the  shut-away  rooms.  They  smelt  so 
romantically  musty,  but  that  only  added  a 
weird  charm  to  their  mystery.  The  very 
spirit  of  inquisitiveness  was  upon  her.      Per- 
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haps  these  gloomy  apartments,  whose  win- 
dows overlooked  the  still,  murky  pools  which 
her  grandmamma  Ellaby  so  much  disliked, 
had  been  that  wicked  old  man's  own. 

She  never  called  Mr.  Kirkburn  anything 
but  "that  wicked  old  man,"  for  of  course  it 
had  become  impossible  to  keep  all  gossip 
from  her,  and  she  had  formed  her  own 
opinions  as  to  the  dark  deeds  committed  by 
him,  though  she  had  no  clear  idea  respecting 
any  one  act. 

What,  she  wondered,  had  the  wicked  old 
man  perpetrated  in  these  high,  gloomy 
rooms !  Crude  visions  of  many  kinds  of 
horror  crossed  her  mind,  making  her  shudder. 
She  almost  gave  up  her  quest,  it  was  so 
very  gruesome  and  silent,  and  altogether 
dismal  in  this  far-away  wing  ;  but  she  pulled 
herself  together  and  laughed  at  her  fears. 

"  What  harm  can  he  do  me  ?"  she  said 
aloud  ;  "  he  has  been  dead  and  buried  for 
years  and  years." 

She  had  never  been  in  this  suite  before, 
and  she  was  peculiarly  struck  with  it,  for  it 
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contained  a  quantity  of  antique  furniture, 
and  some  closed  cupboards.  She  busily 
rummaged  every  drawer  of  an  old  oaken 
dressing-table — indeed,  turned  the  mouldy 
contents  out  on  the  floor;  but  nothing  among 
the  evil-smelling  mass  of  litter  rewarded  her 
labours. 

"  Pah  !  "  she  said,  "  how  suffocating  this 
sort  of  dust  is  !"  and  she  sneezed  several 
times  in  succession,  which  no  doubt  induced 
fresh  energy,  for  she  fell  to  at  an  ugly 
bureau  next,  with  indefatigable  perseve- 
rance. Here  again  was  nothing  but  filthy 
litter — rat-eaten  paper,  and  vile  odours  of 
chemicals  proceeding  from  dust-covered 
phials  and  pots.  Yes,  a  bunch  of  keys, 
heavy  and  rusty.  Perhaps  they  fitted  those 
high  cupboards. 

She  ran  away  to  her  own  chamber  and 
dipped  the  whole  bunch  in  oil,  and  returned 
to  her  task.  Yes,  one  fitted,  and  the  cupboard 
and  its  contents  were  at  her  service.  It 
was  choked  with  all  manner  of  oddments, 
and     seemed     likely    to    prove     extremely 
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edifying.  To  reach  the  top  shelves  she  had 
to  stand  on  one  of  the  worm-eaten  chairs, 
but  that  did  not  deter  her.  Despite  the 
mustiness,  the  mouldy  dust  which  well-nigh 
choked  her,  and  the  horrible  cobwebs,  she 
persevered  till  she  had  ransacked  every  inch 
of  the  four  wide  shelves,  and  a  queer 
heterogeneous  collection  she  turned  out. 
Nothing  remained  but  an  oblong  tin  box 
that  lay  along  the  top  shelf  of  all.  She 
had  some  difficulty  in  moving  it,  and  then 
uttered  a  startled  shriek  as  her  fingers 
touched  something  soft  and  slimy — some- 
thing that  moved,  and  not  only  moved,  but 
bit. 

"  Rats,"  she  said  to  herself,  reassuringly — 
"  a  rat's  nest." 

Nothing  daunted,  she  pulled  the  box  aside, 
and  tossed  down  out  of  her  way  a  mass  of 
yellow  rotten  newspapers,  half  eaten  by  ver- 
min. In  the  exertion,  one  of  the  legs  of 
the  chair  upon  which  she  stood  gave  way, 
and  she  was  precipitated  to  the  floor,  and 
with   a  monstrous   bane"   the  tin   box,  which 
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she  had  clutched  at  in  falling,  lay  beside  her, 
end  uppermost. 

* 'At  any  rate,"  she  said,  as  she  rubbed  her 
bruised  knees,  "I've  got  it  all  out." 

She  was  a  good  deal  shaken,  but  proceeded 
to  examine  her  prize,  only  to  be  interrupted 
by  the  clang  of  the  tea  gong. 

It  was  getting  very  dark,  too,  and  the  ivy 
tapped  eerily  against  the  grimy  windows. 
She  shivered,  and  rose  from  her  knees  with 
some  haste,  and  a  determination  to  leave 
further  research  till  the  morrow. 

To  dash  into  her  own  cheerful  room  and 
into  a  fresh  dress,  was  her  next  performance, 
and  after  quickly  washing  her  face  and  hands 
she  was  glad  to  run  down  into  the  lighted 
and  inhabited  portions  of  the  house. 

"My  dear  child,"  said  Mrs.  Ellaby,  "what 
have  you  been  about  ?  The  back  of  your  head 
is  covered  with  dust  and  flue,  to  say  nothing 
of  cobwebs.  Where  have  you  been — in  the 
stable  loft?" 

"No,  indeed,  grandmamma;  I've  only 
been    rummaging     in     those     old      disused 
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rooms  in  the  west  wing — they  are  so  inte- 
resting"." 

Mrs.  Ellaby  put  her  velvet-slippered  feet 
on  the  fender-stool  and  shuddered.  "  My 
dear  girl,  what  a  queer  thing  it  is  to  like 
such  dirty,  not  to  say  uncanny,  work  ! " 

"I  love  it,  grannie  dear,"  she  made  amused 
answer,  pouring  out  the  fragrant  tea,  for 
Mab  was  spending  the  evening  at  the  Castle. 
"You  see,  in  Marsdon  House  there  were  no 
old  shut-away  corridors,  musty  rooms,  and 
funny  high  cupboards  to  explore  ;  and  oh  ! 
I've  found  such  a  lot  of  rubbish  in  a  room 
into  which  I  never  penetrated  before,  and 
it's  the  room  with  those  little  straight  win- 
dows overlooking  the  pools.  I  was  deter- 
mined to  find  out  to  which  room  they 
belonged.  There  was  something  tantalising 
about  those  mysterious  narrow,  high  win- 
dows." 

But  she  knew  Mrs.  Ellaby  hated  to  hear 
about  these  disused  rooms  in  the  west  wing, 
so  she  deftly  changed  the  conversation,  and 
talked  merrily  about  other  things,  while  she 
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settled  in  her  own  mind  to  go  to  them  again 
the  very  first  thing  in  the  morning. 

When  in  bed  she  speculated  if  one  of  those 
keys  would  fit  the  oblong  box,  and  what  she 
would  find  in  it.  But  when  morning  came 
she  found,  to  her  intense  disgust,  that  none  of 
the  oily,  rust-begrimed  keys  fitted  the  box. 
Mab  was  with  her  now. 

"  I  am  determined  the  nasty  stubborn 
thing  shall  open,"  she  said,  looking  round  as 
if  for  some  instrument  to  help  her. 

"  Go  and  ask  Alec  for  the  cold-steel," 
suggested  Mab. 

Away  skipped  Annabel,  leaving  Mab 
among  the  rubbish  heaps,  who  stood  thought- 
fully looking  round. 

Had  this  room  been  old  Mr.  Kirkburn's, 
or  had  it  been  Arthur  Thistleden's  ?•  It 
had  evidently  been  tenanted  by  one  or 
the  other  as  a  sort  of  dressing-room 
of  the  "den"  species,  for  a  good-sized 
bedroom  adjoined  it,  and  amongst  the 
piles  of  rubbish  on  the  floor  were  meer- 
schaums of  odd    construction,    and    foreign- 
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looking  gimcracks  that  might  have  been  of 
some  value  to  a  collector  of  bric-a-brac. 
Mab  asked  herself  why  this  room  had 
been  passed  over  at  the  sale  of  "  effects  ;  " 
but  she  presently  concluded  it  had  been  un- 
noticed, for,  on  closing  the  door,  she  dis- 
covered that  on  the  other  side — the  one  in 
the  bedroom — the  woodwork  closed  with  no 
sign  of  there  being  any  opening  or  doorway. 

Just  then  Annabel  returned,  armed  with 
the  cold-steel,  which  she  waved  triumphantly. 
"  Now,  then,"  kneeling  before  the  oblong 
box,  "we'll  pretty  soon  see  what  there  is 
here.  Jewels,  perhaps,  Mab,"  she  said 
gleefully.  "Wouldn't  it  be  delightfully 
romantic  to  find  a  whole  assortment  of  old- 
fashioned,  antique  jewels  ?  " 

But  the  cold-steel  was  useless,  though  both 
the  girls  tried  it  in  succession.  "  Nasty, 
tiresome  old  thing,"  cried  Annabel,  in  im- 
patient despair,  knocking  the  box  on  the 
floor,  to  try  whether  the  lid  or  the  lock  would 
give  way.  It  remained  perversely  fast,  and 
seemed  stolidly  to  mock  their  curiosity.      "  I 
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feel  sure,  morally  certain,"  said  Annabel, 
"there  are  jewels  in  it,  Mab.  Hark!  can't 
you  hear  something  rattle  ?  " 

Mab  fancied  she  could,  and  caught  up  the 
dirty  keys  again  ;  but  not  one  would  fit  the 
peculiar  lock,  though  two  or  three  would  go 
in,  only  to  drop  out  as  "  no  fit." 

"  Miss  Annabel  !  Miss  Annabel  !  "  was 
called. 

"  Here,"  she  answered,  and  the  maid 
came  in. 

"  Lawks,  Miss  Mab!"  she  cried,  laughing, 
"  you  here  too!  and  what  a  smell!  My 
gracious  !  However  can  you  young  ladies 
bide  in  it  ?  Mr.  Dyketon's  in  the  drawing- 
room." 

"  Is  he?"  exclaimed  Annabel,  eagerly. 
"  Please  go  at  once  and  ask  him  to  come 
here." 

"Here,  Annabel?"  and  Mab's  tone 
sounded  as  though  she  expected  to  be 
startled  by  some  unlooked-for  terror. 

"Yes,  here.  Why  ever  not?"  asked 
Annabel. 

vol.  in.  p 
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Mab  could  give  no  sensible  reason,  and  so 
the  maid  smilingly  departed  on  her  errand. 

"  If  you  please,  sir,  will  you  please  come 
with  me  ?  The  young  ladies  is  in  the  west 
wing,  and  have  found  such  a  lot  of  rubbish, 
and  a  box  as  defiges  them  to  open.  Miss 
Annabel  wants  you  to  come  to  them,  and 
they've  got  the  hammer  and  the  cold-steel, 
sir." 

He  followed  the  girl  along  several  pas- 
sages and  through  two  or  three  rooms,  whose 
fustiness  struck  him  with  a  dreary  sense  of 
chill,  to  the  one  the  girls  were  in,  still 
vainly  tussling  with  that  refractory  lock. 

11  It  wont  come  undone,"  said  Annabel, 
quite  panting  with  her  efforts,  her  eyes 
shining,  her  cheeks  glowing  with  excitement. 
"Will  you  try?" 

"My  dear,"  said  Mab,  still  in  that  tone 
of  slight  terror,  or  premonition,  "  Mr.  Dyke- 
ton  will  get  himself  all  over  rust  ;  see  what  a 
mess  we  are  in." 

''So  we  are,"  said  the  girl,  jumping  up 
from  the  floor.      "  Shall  we  take  it  out  to  the 
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blacksmith's  shop  ?  "  she  asked,  clapping  her 
oil-stained  palms  together  at  the  feasibility  of 
her  idea. 

"  No,"  said  Mr.  Dyketon. 

His  voice  was  unusual,  dull  and  cold.  Had 
he  caught  the  infection  of  Mab's  terror  ? 

"  Oh,"  said  Annabel,  disappointedly. 

"  I  think  not." 

"  But  why  ? "  tapping  her  foot  petulantly 
on  the  pile  of  mildewing  newspapers  and 
wondering  at  their  serious  faces. 

She  was  piqued  by  a  rabid  curiosity  to  see 
the  inside  of  that  tantalising  box,  more  so 
than  ever  that  this  unforeseen  obstacle  arose. 
Why  should  not  the  blacksmith  with  one 
good  wrench  force  the  ridiculous  lid  off  the 
clumsy  old  thing  ? 

"Because,"  said  her  guardian,  still  in  that 
dull  tone,  and  not  appearing  aware  of  her 
irritation,  "  it  must  have  belonged  to  old  Mr. 
Kirkburn,  or — to  your  father,  Annabel." 

He  spoke  to  Annabel,  but  in  very  per- 
ceivable perplexity  he  looked  at  Mab. 

"  Well,"  she  answered,   laughing  slightly, 
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"he  can't  open  it  because  he  is  not  here,  and 
I  don't  believe  it  is  his,  either.  You  may 
depend  it  belonged  to  that  wicked  old  cur- 
mudgeon, it's  got  a  nasty,  wicked,  spiteful 
look  about  it,  so  I  shall  open  it  if  I  can  ; 
wouldn't  you  ?  "  she  said  to  Mab. 

"Yes,  dear — I  think — perhaps — I  should." 

"  With  what  prodigious  caution  you  speak 
jf  the  trumpery  old  thing  !  '  I  think — perhaps 
— I  should,'"  mimicking  her  tone.  "Of 
course  you  would,  and  so  shall  I." 

But  there  the  fact  remained  patent,  that 
with  all  the  keys  the  house  contained,  and 
Philip  Dyketon's  bunch  as  well,  the  box  lay 
stubbornly  closed. 

"  Oh  dear,"  sighed  Annabel,  "was  ever 
anything  so  aggravating  ?  " 

Both  Philip  Dyketon  and  Mab  Ellaby 
were  thinking  of  that  day,  so  long  ago,  when 
they  had  first  met  in  this  old  house,  when  he 
had  told  her  that  story  of  his  life  and  his 
dead  mother's  sin. 

The  inclination  was  strong  in  both  to 
speak  of  it,  but  there  stood  Annabel  watch- 
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ing  them  with  smiling  amusement,  un- 
conscious of  any  cause  for  sadness  or  per- 
plexity that  might  account  for  their  solemn 
faces. 

Neither  could  give  utterance  to  what  was 
stirring  within  them  ;  at  least,  not  before 
Annabel  could  they  allude  to  this  pitiful 
story  of  which  she  had  never  heard. 

Nevertheless,  a  conviction  grew  instant 
in  both  their  thoughts  that  she  could  not 
much  longer  remain  in  such  total  childlike 
ignorance  of  an  old  wrong  which  was 
affecting  her  own  life  so  closely. 

What  might  not  this  stubbornly  locked 
box  disclose  ?  Perhaps  the  recital  of  un- 
imagined  vileness  and  depravity ;  perhaps 
the  conclusive  evidence  ol  Arthur  Thistle- 
den's  truth ;  and,  perchance,  the  refutation 
of  his  lie. 

"I  know,"  cried  Annabel,  brightly,  "we 
are  going  to  the  Castle  this  afternoon,  and 
we'll  take  the  bothering  old  box  with  us, 
and  ask  the  Countess  who  ought  to  open  it. 
Who  knows   but   it  is  one    of  those  fateful 
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receptacles  of  hidden  treasure  that  are  de- 
creed never  to  open  but  at  one  hand  ?  "  she 
added  tragically. 

Here  she  laughed  merrily,  the  innocent 
cadence  sounding  strangely  in  that  murky 
room,  so  filled  with  rotting  old  memories 
of  a  past  that  may  hinge  so  fatefully  for  her. 

To  this  proposition  Philip  Dyketon  and 
Mab  Ellaby  eagerly  consented,  seeing  in  it 
an  easy  way  out  of  an  awkward  dilemma. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

"WHAT    DID    YOU    EXPECT,    GIRL?" 

The  Countess  was  quite  excited  when  the 
question  concerning  the  found  treasure  was 
referred  to  her.  Annabel  had  never  seen  her 
so  moved.  "Open  it,  my  dear?"  she  said; 
"  of  course.  I  will  do  it  on  my  own  re- 
sponsibility." Then  to  Philip  she  added 
meaningly,  "Who  knows  what  it  may 
contain  ?  " 

Her  aged  lips  quivered  with  impatience 
and  her  eyes  shone  like  steely  stars  while 
the  skinny  hands  worked  convulsively  while 
the  lid  was  being  fairly  forced  off  its  hinges. 
Then  she  grew  calm.  But  poor  Annabel 
was  intensely  chagrined  that  nothing  lay 
exposed  but  musty  old  papers  and  docu- 
mentary parchments. 

"  How  horrid  ! "  she  exclaimed,  turning 
the    several    packets    over   disgustedly  with 
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her  gloved  hand ;  "  nothing  but  fusty  old 
papers." 

"What  did  you  expect,  girl — jewels?" 
asked  the  old  woman,  sharply,  a  hungry 
look  in  her  thin  face. 

"Yes,"  answered  Annabel,  promptly, 
laughing  merrily  at  her  guardian,  "that  is 
just  what  I  did  expect." 

"Mercy,  child" — the  sharp  eyes  twinkled 
with  good-humour  now — "  how  mortal  fond 
you  are  of  jewels  !  " 

It  was  one  of  Annabel's  weaknesses,  and 
her  desire  to  possess  jewels  was  keen.  She 
appeared  to  wish  for  them  more  for  the  sake 
of  the  gems  themselves  than  for  the  plea- 
sure of  wearing  them,  and  always  declared 
that  she  would  never  have  any  stones 
re-set,  because  to  her  the  antique  settings 
were  so  much  more  interesting.  She 
was  never  weary  of  looking  over  the 
Smalkington  jewels,  and  her  constant 
request  to  see  them  again  amused  their 
possessor  vastly. 

"  Nothing  but  a  lot  of  fusty  old  papers," 
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she  said  again,  and  the  young  eyes  were  full 
of  disdain  and  disappointment. 

But  the  old  eyes  were  twinkling  with 
anything  but  the  same  emotions,  and  a 
tremor  of  excitement  developed  itself  in 
the  shaking  of  the  mittened  hands,  as  they 
closed  the  lid  of  the  box.  "This,"  she 
said  to  Philip,  "  may  contain  for  us  dia- 
monds more  worth  our  having  than  the 
ones  of  which  the  child  has  dreamed — truth, 
eh  ?  " 

"  What  do  you  mean,  Countess?"  asked 
the  girl,  her  curiosity  aroused  by  the  signifi- 
cance of  the  speech. 

"Mean?"  she  was  answered  shortly. 
"  Hum  !  I  mean  that  you  may  have  lighted 
on  something  in  your  rummagings  more 
worth  to  you  than  precious  stones  or  dia- 
monds of  Golconda — something  relating  to 
your  Grandfather  Kirkburn,  that  I've  been 
racking  my  brains  to  find." 

"  Countess !  " 

The  word  was  a  note  of  warning,  and  came 
from  Philip  Dyketon. 
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"My  grandfather?"  asked  Annabel,  but 
with  no  particular  interest. 

"  Yes,  child.  You  may  as  well  know  first 
as  last  that  the  old  reprobate  was  your 
grandfather.  He  was  fond  of  jewels,"  she 
laughed,  to  cover  the  confusion  arising  from 
the  slip  she  had  undoubtedly  been  led  into 
by  her  unwonted  excitement. 

"  Oh,"  looking  from  one  to  the  other,  "  I 
did  not  know  he  was  my  grandparent." 

11  And  I  am  sure  you  need  not  care," 
snapped  the  old  peeress.  "  Don't  think  any 
more  about  it,  he  ain't  worth  it." 

"  I  won't,"  said  Annabel,  "  nasty,  wicked 
old  creature.  I'm  sure  I  don't  want  to  think 
about  him,  and  I  wish  I  had  never  found  his 
wretched  tin  box  of  papers." 

"  Hum  !  I  don't  know  about  that  ;  "  and 
then  she  pushed  the  box  away  and  changed 
the  conversation  pointedly  to  a  hunt  break- 
fast that  was  on  the  tapis,  so  that  the  girl 
soon  forgot  all  about  the  affair  of  the  papers 
and  her  relationship  to  their  departed  owner. 

Countess    Smalkington   made    a    point   of 
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seeing  Philip  alone  for  a  few  minutes   before 
they  left. 

"Mind,  Phil  Dyketon,"  she  said,  in 
her  most  snappish  accents,  "  there's  no 
hunt  breakfast  for  you  at  Mountford  Towers 
to-morrow.  Will  you  send  for  Tom  Erskine 
or  shall  I  ?  He  must  read  over  those  docu- 
ments. It  will  be  funny  if  there's  a  possi- 
bility of  marriage  for  you  in  'em,  but  if 
there  isn't,"  with  sudden  softening,  "  the 
girl  must  be  told  the  whole  story,  for  she's 
old  enough  now,  and  sensible  enough  to 
understand  things.  Too  old  to  go  on  much 
longer  in  paradisical  ignorance,  and  so  get 
deeper  in  the  mire  than  she  is  now ;  but 
she's  the  sort  that'll  take  it  hard,  the  sort  of 
woman — and  they  do  crop  up  once  in  a  blue 
moon — to  whom  life  holds  but  one  love." 

Tom  Erskine  put  himself  to  some  incon- 
venience to  run  down  to  Marsdon  on  the 
following  day,  on  receipt  of  the  Countess's 
urgent  letter.  He  knew  she  would  not  have 
so  worded  it  had  there  not  been  something 
afoot  of  vital  importance. 
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"  If  you  had  not  come,"  she  said,  shaking 
hands  with  him  with  eager  cordiality,  "  I 
must  have  dipped  into  these  papers  myself. 
I  have  been  too  excited  even  to  knit." 

She  led  the  way  to  her  cheerful  morning 
room,  with  its  large-patterned  chintzes  and 
well-worn  but  odd  furnishings,  followed  by 
Philip  Dyketon,  who  had  met  Erskine  at  the 
station,  and  had  given  up  his  hunting  for  this 
conference. 

11  Here's  the  box,  and  now  let  us  set  to 
work,"  the  old  lady  said  :  "  I'm  trembling  all 
over,  so  I  don't  deny  it.  I've  sent  Gwen 
off  for  the  day,"  she  explained,  nodding 
at  them  ;  "  for  if  there's  nothing  in  it,  after 
all,  the  least  said  about  a  mare's  nest  the 
better." 

They  were  seated  at  the  round  table  by 
this  time,  with  the  oblong  box  opened  before 
them.  The  winter  sun  streamed  brightly 
in  through  the  deep-seated  oriel  window,  and 
gave  a  cheering  hopefulness   to    the  scene. 

But  Philip  Dyketon  was  preoccupied,  pale, 
and  grave  ;  the  Countess  eager  and  restless  ; 
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the    barrister    equally    eager,  but    calm    and 
judicial. 

Paper  after  papqr  he  looked  through,  deed 
after  deed,  and  memorandum  after  memo- 
randum. Then  a  bundle  of  faded  letters, 
some  of  them  in  different  handwriting,  dis- 
creditable to  a  degree,  but  throwing  no  light 
on  the  point  at  issue — Thistleden's  birth. 

He  laid  each  aside  with  an  air  that 
advised  them,  "  Don't  trouble,  nothing  here.'r 

"  And  I'm  sure,"  came  from  the  thin  old 
lips,  "we  don't  want  to  dabble  in  the  old 
vatirieris  filth." 

A  slight  smile  crossed  the  lawyer's  kindly 
mouth  that  she  had  read  his  thoughts  so 
closely,  but  he  said  nothing. 

Another  packet,  smaller,  and  all  in  one 
handwriting,  was  next  opened. 

"  Your  mother's,"  said  the  Countess,  in 
extreme  tension,  laying  her  nervous  fingers 
on  Philip's  arm  with  a  sharpness  that  made 
him  wince.  "  Now  we  shall  see.  Read,  for 
pity's  sake,"  she  almost  whispered  to  Erskine 
"  Read  quickly." 
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They  were  short  notes,  most  of  them 
evidently  penned  before  her  flight  from  her 
husband's  home.  Two,  however,  of  later 
date,  were  headed  "  Florence." 

"  Ah  !  "  and  the  Countess,  not  able  to  sit 
still  any  longer,  rose  and  looked  over  Tom 
Erskine's  shoulder. 

It  was  a  moment  of  extreme  pain  to 
Philip  Dyketon.  His  very  lips  were  ashy- 
white. 

"  Not  a  word,  you  see,  about  a  child. 
Plenty  of  tears  and  entreaties,  some  re- 
proaches, poor,  weak  little  simpleton,  but 
not"  and  the  withered  hands  were  clasped 
together  triumphantly,  "  not  one  word  of  a 
child.  Didn't  I  tell  you  so?"  asked  the 
astute  old  lady,  returning  to  her  seat  with  a 
satisfied,  victorious  air,  only  to  be  once  more 
staggered  by  Tom  Erskine's  preternatural 
gravity  as  he  gave  vent  to  his  next  cautious 
speech. 

"  We  must  have  patience  ;  we  have  to 
search  further  for  proof,  Countess,"  and  he 
took  up  yet  another  bundle  of  what  looked 
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like  old  bills,  under  which  lay  a  little  brass- 
bound  book. 

"What's  this?"  she  cried,  pouncing  upon 
it  with  avidity  and  marvellous  quickness  of 
action.  "This  is  what  rattled,"  she  said  to 
Philip.  "  Perhaps,  after  all,  it's  the  jewels. 
Don't  look  so  white,  man ;  though,  to  be 
sure,  if  'twas  possible,  I  should  be  as  white 
myself,  but  '  Courage,  111011  ami,  le  diable  est 
morte'"  and  she  nodded  hopefully. 

Tom  Erskine  took  it  from  her.  "Ah  !" 
he  exclaimed  breathlessly,  as,  unclasping  the 
dull  brasswork,  a  thin  folded  paper  fell  out, 
"'  a  certificate  of  the  birth  of  Arthur  Geraint, 
son  of  Ralph  Kirkburn  and  of  Jane  Thistle- 
den,  his  wife,'  &c." 

With  it,  alas  for  human  patience  !  was  no 
certificate  of  marriage  between  these  two. 

A  sort  of  muffled  hiss  issued  from  the 
Countess,  and  her  lips  formed  some  unin- 
telligible words,  of  which  44  lying "  and 
"false-hearted"  only  were  distinct,  and  her 
eyes  were  gazing  into  vacancy,  as  if  reading 
again  some  lesson  in  a  far-away  past. 
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The  peculiar  sound  of  parting  of  leaves, 
stuck  together  by  damp  and  long  pressure, 
roused  her,  and  brought  her  forces  back  to 
the  present,  and  once  more  she  moved,  this 
time  more  slowly,  to  the  barrister's  shoulder 
and  peered  through  her  gold  spectacles  at 
the  faded  closely-written  pages  he  was 
turning  over. 

The  thick  little  calf-bound  book  contained 
a  rough  diary,  and  they  came  to  this  entry  : — 

"  Gretna. — Jane  and  I  jumped  over  the  broomstick 
this  morning,  and  she's  got  her  precious  'lines.'  I've 
no  belief  in  it  myself,  but  the  humbug  seems  to  satisfy 
her,  and  anything  to  stop  a  woman's  whining  over  spilt 
milk.  She  seems  to  think  it's  as  good  as  'going  to 
church,'  as  she  calls  it,  and  it  might  be  for  aught  I 
know ;  anyhow,  it's  a  deuced  deal  less  trouble." 

"It  is  as  good,  ain't  it?"  snapped  the 
Countess,  "so  far  as  the  law  goes." 

Tom  Erskine  nodded.  "Yes,  if  we  can 
verify  the  dates  and  the  certificate  of  birth 
is  all  square,"  referring  to  the  words  of  Jane 
Thistleden,  his  wife.  "  Evidently,"  he  said, 
"Jane  Thistleden,  if  an  ignorant  woman,  had 
her  wits  about  her." 
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"A  good  thing  too,"  remarked  the  old 
lady,  "and  if  more  women  had  there'd  be 
fewer  knaves  about  such  as  her  precious 
son  ;  but  come,"  turning  to  Philip,  "she  was 
his  wife  right  enough,  and  Annabel  can 
claim  the  name  of  Kirkburn  ;  all  the  same, 
I  wouldn't  have  her  called  by  it.  She's 
had  enough  change  in  the  matter  of  names 
and  nicknames  ;  I'd  like  to  give  her  Dyketon 
and  have  done  with  it." 

Within  an  inside  pocket  of  the  book  was 
a  letter,  which  Tom  Erskine  proceeded  to 
read  next.     It  was  headed  : — 

"Pendleton  Grange. 
"  To  whomsoever  looks  over  my  papers  after  my  death. 
"  Arthur  Geraint  Thistleden  is  my  lawful  son,  and 
may  take  my  name  if  he  chooses,  together  with  his 
legacy  of  ^500.  I've  done  with  it,  but  not  before  I'm 
dead  sick  of  it.  I've  always  told  him  he  was  my  child, 
but  I've  trumped  him  up  a  good  many  lies  about  it  one 
way  and  another,  now  I  come  to  think  of  it ;  but  I've 
always  told  him  he'd  find  the  rights  about  it  in  the  old 
desk  he's  to  have  when  I  die. 

"Ralph  Kirkburn." 

Philip  Dyketon  had  listened  with  supreme 
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interest.  His  lips  were  less  white,  the 
healthy  colour  had  returned  to  his  face,  and 
his  eyes  shone,  as  he  said  quickly,  "  I 
believe  there  was  a  large  desk — Trench 
had  it ;  it  was  handed  over  to  him." 

"  Of  course  he  had  it,"  said  the  Countess, 
composedly  now. 

"Of  course  he  did,"  echoed  Tom  Erskine. 
"Only  that  it  suited  him  to  hatch  that  foul 
lie  to  get  money  out  of  you.  He  was  home- 
less, and  what  was  five  hundred  pounds  to 
him  !  The  lie  might  be  worth  anything  ;  as 
for  the  name,  I  should  say  one  was  as  good 
as  another  to  him." 

"And  he,  the  cunning  reptile,  never  cal- 
culated on  other  proof  than  what  his  own 
inherited  desk  contained.  It's  a  prime  case 
of  Herod  out-Heroded,  and  I  don't  know 
when  I've  felt  so  entirely  pleased  and  com- 
fortable in  my  mind,"  said  the  Countess, 
laying  one  jewelled  and  mittened  hand  com- 
placently over  the  other  and  beaming  with 
delight  like  a  kindly  old  witch.  "  He's  got 
his    mother's    Mines'    safe    enough,    but    I 
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reckon,"  gleefully,  "weve  got  him,  eh, 
Erskine  ?  Hum  !  it  takes  a  monstrous 
clever  scoundrel  to  be  a  successful  liar,  but 
I  will  give  you  credit  for  never  giving  him 
the  benefit  of  the  doubt,  and  you  may 
congratulate  yourself,  Phil  Dyketon,  that 
through  our  advice  you  ain't  sitting  in  your 
shoes  some  thousands  the  poorer." 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 

AS    A   WOMAN. 

The  following  afternoon,  as  Philip  Dyketon 
was  riding  with  Annabel,  the  girl,  after  a 
good  gallop,  drew  Brownie  to  a  quiet, 
sedate  amble,  and  then  gradually  to  a  sober 
walk,  for  the  express  purpose  of  asking  a 
question. 

"Mr.  Dyketon,  may  we  walk  awhile, 
because  there  is  something  I  want  so  very 
much  to  ask  you,  and  when  we  get  indoors 
I  may  not  have  such  a  good  opportunity  ?  " 

"  By  all  means,  Brownlocks,"  he  answered, 
pulling  Star  alongside  and  wondering  just 
what  could  be  the  meaning  of  the  intentness  in 
the  sweet  young  face  that  was  so  inexpressibly 
dear  to  him,  into  which  he  could  now  look 
with  no  fear  for  his  own  strength.  He  might 
meet  the  clear  liquid  eyes  now  with  no  dread 
that -his  own  should  tell  her  too  much.     His 
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heart  was  light  as  a  boy's,  and  since  yester- 
day he  seemed  to  have  cast  aside  a  load 
of  years  and  care. 

How  gaily  they  had  chatted  away  during 
the  ride  that  was  well-nigh  over !  How 
quickly  the  time  had  passed  !  Now  he  was 
free — blessed  word  ! — -free  to  win  this  young 
fresh  beauty — this  pure,  true  heart,  whenever 
he  would,  or  rather — for  he  knew  so  well  the 
heart  was  entirely  his — he  might  take  the 
sweet  young  life  into  his  keeping. 

The  mere  thought  was  intoxicating,  and  no 
wonder  his  voice  echoed  his  gladness  as  he 
uttered  the  simple  words,  "  By  all  means, 
Brownlocks." 

"  Do  you  know,"  she  asked  naively,  "  it  is 
so  long  since  you  called  me  Brownlocks  ? " 

"Is  it,  my  dear?"  But  he  knew,  as 
testified  by  the  flush  on  his  face  and  the 
surprised  light  in  his  honest  eyes,  that  it 
was  so. 

"  I  want  to  know,"  she  continued,  raising 
her  face  to  his,  "  why,  if  that  wicked  old 
man  was   really   my  grandfather,   I    am  not 
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called  Miss  Kirkburn  ?  Would  not  my  father's 
name  have  been  Kirkburn  ?  " 

The  arched  brows,  so  beautifully  brown, 
contracted  across  the  low  wide  forehead  as 
if  she  were  puzzled  very  much,  as  indeed 
she  was. 

"  I  spoke  to  Mab  about  it  last  night," 
she  continued,  as  he  made  no  reply,  "but 
she " 

"Well,  child— what  did  Mab  Ellaby  say?" 

The  tone  was  so  altered,  so  bereft  of  glad- 
ness and  light-heartedness,  as  to  cause  the 
girl  to  look  earnestly  upwards  as  she 
answered,  "  She  advised  me  to  ask  the 
Countess,  and  so,"  ingenuously,  "  I  went  up 
to  the  Castle  this  morning." 

Philip  started  a  little,  and  Star  taking  it  as 
an  intimation  that  he  might  end  this  slow 
march  to  his  stable,  broke  into  a  wilful  trot, 
but  was  quickly  pulled  in  again,  not  at  all  to 
his  satisfaction. 

"And  what  did  she  say,  dear?" 

Annabel  laughed  gaily.  The  pleasant  joy- 
ousness  of  their  afternoon  was  still  upon  her. 
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" '  Oh,'  she  said,  ■  bless  me,  child !  ask 
Phil  Dyketon — he'll  tell  you  all  about  it,  and 
what  you  are  to  be  called.' " 

A  hot  colour  flushed  the  man's  face,  and 
for  a  second  he  scarcely  knew  what  to  say. 
He  was  taken  aback  and  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage— his  hand  was  forced. 

He  had  intended,  in  his  methodical  way, 
to  thoroughly  work  out  the  best  mode  of 
telling  his  ward  of  the  proposed  change,  and 
for  the  second  time  he  was  angry  that  the 
Countess  had  inadvertently  said  that  un- 
guarded word  to  her  about  her  relationship 
to  Ralph  Kirkburn. 

"And  so  you  must  tell  me,"  pleaded  the 
young  voice  by  his  side,  "for  I  do  feel  so 
dreadfully  puzzled,  it  seems  to  me  altogether 
so  curious,  and  then  Mab  was  so  peculiar  in 
her  manner." 

"  You  see,  Annabel,"  and  then  Philip 
stopped.  It  was  extremely  awkward  for  him 
to  tell  her  this  story  with  absolutely  no 
preparation. 

"  Yes ;     go    on,     please ;    and,     oh  !     the 
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Countess  said,"  as  if  remembrance  reverted  to 
her,  "  that  the  truth  was  due  to  me  because  I 
had  myself  found  it  in  that  wretched  box  of 
papers.  What  truth  ?  "  she  asked,  and  again 
the  level  brows  were  contracted  over  the 
questioning  dark  eyes. 

Philip  Dyketon  was  very  grave  now,  and 
he  was  painfully  aware  of  his  want  of 
glibness  as  he  made  a  valiant  effort  to  begin 
again.     "You  see,  dear " 

"  No,  I  don't  see  a  bit,"  cried  Annabel, 
laughing  ;  but  she  ceased,  half  wishing  she 
had  not  begun  this  conversation,  and  so 
destroyed  their  jollity,  when  she  noticed  how 
exceedingly  grave  he  was.  "  Is  it,"  she  said 
earnestly,  "  any  vexation — anything  you 
would  rather  not  tell  me  ?  Because  if  so, 
please  don't.  I  really  do  not  want  to  know 
a  bit  if  it  bothers  you.  I  would  rather  never 
know  than  pain  you."  She  recollected  that 
time  when,  as  a  small  inquisitive  child,  she 
had  grieved  him  so  much  by  similar 
questions. 

All  the  pleasantness  was  gone  out  of  their 
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ride.  The  very  air  seemed  darker  and 
closer,  and  even  the  horses  were  sulky  ;  at 
least,  she  could  see  Star  was.  He  was  not 
used  to  this  slow  pacing,  while  Brownie  was 
well  accustomed  to  it.  They  had  been  so 
gay  and  happy,  and  she  had  spoiled  it  all. 

"  My  dear,  it  is  a  question  you  would  have 
asked  sooner  or  later,  and  perhaps  it  is  as 
well  sooner  as  later." 

A  little  ray  of  wintry  sun  shot  out  from 
the  afternoon  sky — just  a  wee  flash  before 
the  setting,  but  it  cheered  Philip  like  a  kindly 
voice. 

"  It  will  be  a  fine  day  to-morrow,"  said 
Annabel,  "  and  I  always  feel  so  happy  when 
the  day  is  fine." 

"  We  did  not  know,"  and  she  turned 
quickly  to  listen,  "  that  your  father  was  a 
lawful  son  of  old  Mr.  Kirkburn's,  born  in 
wedlock — you  understand,  Annabel  ? — until 
we  found  the  truth  in  that  tin  box." 

The  girl  nodded,  "  Yes,  I  see  ;  but  Nurse 
Geddings,  when  she  told  me  about  the  old 
man's  death  " — she  could  not  bring  herself  to 
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say,  my  grandfather — "said  that  it  was 
always  thought  that  he  married  her 
friend,  Jane  Thistleden,  and  she  told  me 
that  Jane  Thistleden  was  a  very,  very  nice 
girl — good,  and  very  respectable  indeed,"  she 
concluded  innocently.  "But  why,"  the  puzzled 
look  returning,  "was  she  so  silly  as  to  keep 
her  marriage  a  secret  ?  " 

In  all  the  books  she  had  ever  read  with 
Dorothy,  she  had  never  known  such  a  course 
to  answer  or  be  productive  of  anything  but 
evil  and  mystery. 

"It  was  kept  a  secret,  dear,  for  some 
reason,  until  now." 

"And  that  is  the  truth  Countess  Smal- 
kington  meant  ? " 

"Yes,"  said  Philip,  moistening  his  dry 
lips. 

"  Oh  !  but  now,"  very  thoughtfully,  though 
she  smiled,  hoping  to  bring  back  some  of  the 
light  gladness  of  the  earlier  hours,  "  you 
have  not  told  me  what  I  am  to  be  called. 
Am  I  to  be  called  Kirkburn  ?  It  seems  so 
odd  to  have  so  many  different  names." 
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She  had  laid  her  hand  on  his  knee  as  she 
spoke,  and  his  closed  on  it  as  he  said, 
''Would  you  like  to  be  called  Kirkburn, 
Annabel,  or  would,"  he  would  have  given  a 
great  deal  to  steady  the  trembling  in  his 
voice,  "  you  prefer  to  be  called  Dyketon  ?" 

"Can  I  be  called  Dyketon?"  she  asked 
brightly. 

"Yes,  Brownlocks — you  can." 

She  drew  a  deep,  satisfied  sigh.  "  Then 
I  will,  please,"  she  said.  "  I  should  hate  to 
bear  that  nasty  old  fellow's  name,  and  I  have 
always  disliked  Thistleden.  I  used  to  like 
the  other  one,  Westgate.  Your  father,"  she 
went  on,  for  Philip  was  strangely  silent, 
while  she  had  a  great  desire  to  talk,  "  was 
such  a  dear,  good  old  man,  everybody  says 
so,  and  everybody  loved  and  respected  him. 
I  should  glory  in  being  called  by  his  name." 

She  withdrew  her  hand  from  his  to  adjust 
her  hat.  The  moment  was  embarrassing  to 
Philip,  and  awkward  to  a  degree.  This  was 
unlike  the  way  in  which  he  had  intended  to 
win     Annabel.       He     felt     "  rushed "     and 
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worried,  yet  his  heart  was  thumping  against 
his  ribs  tumultuously,  and  this,  too,  was  an 
unusual  sensation  to  him,  and  by  no  means  a 
re-assuring  or  a  comfortable  one. 

"  There  is  but  one  way  you  can  be  called 
Dyketon,  Annabel,"  he  made  answer  some- 
what stiffly,  feeling  as  if  he  was  bungling  at 
a  stiff  fence. 

"  Oh  dear  ! "  She  said  the  words  in  a  tone 
of  impatient  disappointment,  for  this  was  not 
encouraging. 

"  By  becoming  my  wife,  darling." 
"  And   you  do  not  want  me  to,"  she  said 
pitifully,   while  moisture  nearly  akin  to  tears 
flooded  the  brown  depths  of  her  eyes. 

Philip  was  amazed,  and  wondered  dismally 
if  all  men  felt  such  fools  when  they  were 
asking  women  to  marry  them. 

"  I  did  not  say  that,  child.  Once,"  he  went 
on,  laughing  like  a  shy  boy,  "you  asked  me 
to  marry  you — you  were  six  then." 

"And  you  promised  you  would,"  she 
answered  without  the  least  hesitation,  "when 
I  was  a  woman." 
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Was  all  wooing  after  this  sort  ?  he 
wondered,  and  then  said  slowly,  "  But  I 
could  not  marry  you,  my  darling,  unless  you 
— unless  I  felt — that  you  loved  me  as  a 
woman." 

If  ever  Philip  Dyke  ton  was  frightened  in 
his  life,  it  was  now,  at  the  passionate  storm  of 
tears  which  the  girl  broke  into  on  hearing 
these  words,  and  to  increase  his  discomfiture, 
Star  plunged  wildly,  thereby  causing  Brownie 
very  evident  uneasiness. 

The  sudden  need  calmed  Annabel  as 
nothing  else  could  have  done,  and  when 
both  horses  were  quiet  again,  she  said  with 
an  effort  and  strange  humility,  "  You  know 
that  I  have  always  loved  you — that,"  here 
the  little  gloved  hand  nestled  into  his  again, 
"  I  should  die  if  you  did  not  marry  me  some 
day.  I  have  always  considered  it  a  promise. 
I  thought  you  knew." 

The  voice  was  very  low  and  tender,  the 
action  confiding  in  its  sweet  trustfulness. 

"  No,  dear,  I  do  not  think  I  did,"  Philip 
answered,   holding   the   hand   close  pressed. 
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"  And  you  will  be  my  bonny  child-wife — you 
will  try  to  love  me  as  a  woman  as  you  have 
loved  me  as  a  child  ?  " 

"  I  do  not  know  what  you  mean,"  she  said 
gently,  though  with  a  certain  composed 
pride  that  was  very  touching.  "  I  have 
always  loved  you — /  do  love  you.  I  cannot 
try  to  do  it." 

'And  you  will  never  regret,  Annabel, 
having  a  white-headed  husband  ?  You  will 
not  mind  my  being  so  much  older  than  your- 
self?" His  voice  was  husky  with  emotion, 
and  in  its  turn  as  humble  as  hers  had  been 
but  now. 

"Mind!"  she  laughed  merrily — i(mind 
having  you  for  my  husband  !  You  are  funny 
to  say  that." 

They  were  entering  the  stable-yard,  and 
the  short  winter  day  was  closing  in,  with 
drawing  familiar  objects  in  soft  semi-dark- 
ness. Star  was  led  away  by  a  groom  as 
Philip  dismounted  ;  but  as  he  lifted  Annabel 
down — for  once  the  girl  did  not  spring  lightly 
off  the  little  mare's  back,  but  waited  for  his 
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aid — he  said,  "  I  shall  not  come  in  to-night, 
child."  How  the  slight  form  quivered  in  his 
grasp  !  "Do  you  wish  me?"  he  questioned 
her,  leaning  down  to  catch  her  answer. 

For  this  she  drew  him  away  to  the  shrub- 
bery at  the  side  entrance. 

In  that  moment  had  come  to  her  with  a 
sort  of  inspiration  the  first  awakening  of  her 
love,  as  a  woman  loves.  There  was  a  sense 
of  pain  and  tremor  in  it,  and  she  shook  from 
head  to  foot  with  the  rush  of  strength  or  the 
weakness  of  it.  She  tried  to  speak,  but 
could  not. 

"  I  will  go  round  to  the  door  with  you," 
he  said :  "I  do  not  think  I  can  come  in 
to-night,  my  joy  has  been  too  great  and  too 
sudden  for  me  to  realise  it  yet." 

The  sound  of  his  voice  steadied  her.  "  I 
think,"  she  said  bravely,  but  looking  awaj 
from  him  to  the  twinkling  lights  in  the  stable- 
yard — "  I  think  I  know  now  what  you  mean, 
and  I — shall  not  mind."  A  great  shyness  fell 
upon  her,  and  she  shrank  away  from  him. 

"Annabel!" 
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She  turned,  and  in  the  dim  light  their 
eyes  met. 

"My  darling!"  and  she  was  folded  in  his 
arms  as  a  man  folds  the  only  woman  he 
loves  on  earth.  It  was  a  woman's  love  he 
had  seen  in  those  wondrous  eyes  ;  it  was  a 
woman  he  clasped  with  protecting  strength 
to  his  heart ;  it  was  a  woman's  soul  he  drew 
in  passionate  kisses  through  the  ripe,  tender 
lips. 

And  it  was  a  woman's  voice  that  spoke 
with  a  thrilling  depth  of  intensity  no  child's 
could  have  held,  "  I  will  love  you  always. 
I  must — you  know  that  I  must." 


4i 


CHAPTER  XVII. 

COOL    ASSURANCE. 

Tom  Erskine  wrote  at  once  to  Thistleden, 
otherwise  Kirkburn,  and  was  not  a  little 
taken  aback  by  the  prompt  and  character- 
istic reply  he  received. 

"  Well,"  he  said  to  his  wife,  "  for  cool 
assurance  the  fellow  beats  anything  I've  ever 
come  across.      Read  that." 

Nora  took  up  the  letter  and  read  : — 

"My  dear  Erskine, — " 

"  How  impertinent  ! "  she  observed  hotly. 
"  Dear  Erskine,  indeed  !  " 
"  Go  on,"  said  her  husband. 
And  Nora  proceeded  : — 

"  So  the  cat  is  out  of  the  bag — the  race  over,  and 
my  filly  wins  the  stakes.  Well,  the  ways  of  Providence 
are,  to  say  the  least  of it,  peculiar.  I  thought  I  held  all 
the  cards,  but  I  don't  want  to  argue  the  upshot.  You've 
got  the  odd  trick,  and  that  ends  it.  I  couldn't  dispute 
VOL.    III.  R 
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the  game  if  I  wanted  to,  which  I  don't.  You  will  have 
no  bother  with  me,  and  I  shall  never  return  to  England, 
as  I  like  the  breadth  and  freedom  of  Australia  far  too 
well  to  leave  it. 

"  I  have  never  taken  the  old  heathen's  name.  I 
married  Mary  Ellaby  as  Thistleden,  so  far  as  she  knew  ; 
but,  as  the  enclosed  certificate,  which  I  always  kept  in 
my  own  hands,  though  I  gave  her  a  copy — duplicate  in 
all  but  the  name — to  send  to  her  people,  will  show,  I 
signed  Kirkburn.  She  never  knew  the  thing  existed,  and 
I  used  to  rile  her  by  telling  her  she  wasn't  Mrs.  Thistle- 
den, for  the  fun  of  seeing  her  fine  eyes  flash,  and  hearing 
her  abuse  Scotland  and  its  marriage  laws.  Between  you 
and  me,  I  never  thought  she  would  act  as  she  did. 

"  When  I  wanted  money  I  took  the  only  way  that 
providentially  presented  itself  to  get  it ;  but  I  don't  know 
that  I  need  enter  on  this  point,  since  you  will  never, 
I  suppose,  be  the  worse  for  what  Dyketon  gave  me,  and 
I  don't  presume  you  will  pay  him  up  for  me. 

"  What  reasons  I  had  for  acting  as  I  did  when  I 
discovered  I  had  a  daughter,  don't  concern  you  in  the 
least.  If  you  can  find  'em  out  you'll  be  a  deal 
cleverer  than  I  take  you  for,  and  will  deserve  the  reward 
of  knowing  'em.  At  any  rate,  I  didn't  stick  to  my  text 
and  hoodwink  the  whole  boiling  of  you  to  do  you 
a  good  turn. 

"  Yours, 

"  Thistleden." 

While   Nora  was   reading  this,  Mab  was 
sitting   in    her    own   room    at    the  Grange 
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perusing  another  epistle  in  the  same  hand- 
writing, which  she  had  received  by  the  same 
mail:  — 

"  My  dear  Mab, 

"  I'm  a  bad  fellow  enough,  but  I  dare  say  you  all  dub 
me  a  deal  worse  than  I  really  am.  '  Give  a  dog  a  bad 
name,'  you  know.  Circumstances,  my  dear  girl,  have 
been  always  dead  against  me.  You  will  see  what  I  have 
written  to  Erskine,  but  before  I  shake  the  whole  matter 
off  my  mind,  I  want  to  put  myself  right  as  far  as  I  can 
with  you,  as  yours  is  the  only  opinion  for  which  I  care 
the  toss  of  a  copper.  Once  I  have  done  that,  you'll 
have  heard  the  last  of  me,  unless  I'm  ever  lucky 
enough  to  be  able  to  refund  Dyketon  his  money.  He's 
a  bit  of  a  prig,  but  a  right-down  good  fellow. 

"  Nobody  connected  with  me  knows  a  word  of  my 
private  affairs,  or  who  I  am.  To  them — even  to  my 
wife — I  am  Geraint,  the  actor.  She  don't  know  I  have 
ever  been  married  before,  much  less  that  I  have  a 
daughter.  If  you  think  this  will  be  any  comfort  to 
Dyketon,  you  may  tell  him. 

"  Now  to  my  reasons  for  acting  as  I  did  when  you 
dropped  on  the  scent  of  your  sister's  death,  &c. 

"  First,  1  was  pledged  to  a  lie,  having  used  it  to  obtain 
money.  The  suggestion  of  how  to  do  this  through 
Dyketon  came  to  me  when  I  was  hard  pressed,  and  I 
always  had  an  inventive  and  somewhat  too  active  brain. 
Anyhow,  I  acted  on  the  suggestion  as  you  know,  and 
successfully.     Secondly,  when  the  plot  was   blown,  or 
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partially  blown,  and  I  found  myself  in  the  embarrassing 
position  of  a  father,  I  had  no  earthly  means  with  which 
to  pay  back  that  cash  \  and  further,  I  held  to  my  lie  to  do 
you  a  service.  Had  it  not  been  for  you  I  should  have 
thrown  up  the  sponge,  but  I  had  it  firmly  in  my  head 
that  you  were  fond  of  Dyketon,  and  that  you  might  as 
well  have  a  '  clear  course '  if  I  could  secure  it  for  you 
by  simply  holding  my  tongue.  I  saw  plainly  enough 
that  the  little  one  would'  run  you  close  if  she  wasn't 
handicapped.  Well,  she's  won  by  a  neck,  and  I  dare  say 
you  think  me  a  precious  fool  for  my  pains.  I  think  so 
myself  now,  but  I  meant  well  to  you.  I  said  to 
myself,  '  Time  enough  to  chuck  out  the  contents  of  my 
old  desk  to  Erskine,  and  let  him  set  Annabel  right,  when 
I  hear  that  Mab  Ellaby  is  Mrs.  Philip  Dyketon,  of 
Marsdon  House.'  You  must  take  this  explanation  as  it 
stands,  and  make  the  best  of  it  you  can.  I  can  only  say 
the  one  who  gets  you  for  a  wife  will  be  a  luckier  and,  I 
hope,  a  better  man  than 

"  Yours, 

"  Thistleden." 

After  the  first  reading  of  this,  Mab  was 
indignant,  then  humiliated  and  distressed. 
After  the  second,  she  saw  it  in  a  somewhat 
different  light,  and  that  the  man  did  not 
intend  either  to  humiliate  or  insult  her.  All 
said  and  done,  he  had  been  her  own  sister's 
husband,  and  perhaps  poor   Mary  had  been 
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very  fond  of  him,  and,  as  he  himself  put  it, 
circumstances  may  have  been  very  much 
against  him. 

Mab  sat  an  unconscionable  time  in  her 
quiet  room,  mostly  with  her  head  clasped 
between  her  hands,  thinking  deeply,  while 
now  and  again  burning,  blushes  passed  over 
the  whiteness  of  the  oval  face,  tingling  the 
shell-like  ears,  and  losing  themselves  among 
the  crisp  bronze  curls. 

During  the  days  that  had  passed  since 
Annabel's  engagement  to  Philip  Dyketon 
she  had  been  surprised  to  find  what  satisfac- 
tion it  brought  her.  By  no  effort  of  her  own 
there  was  an  end  to  the  intangible  jealousy 
she  had  borne  towards  the  girl,  and  she  was 
at  rest.  She  blushed  hotly  to  think  how 
worrying  and  petty  the  feeling  had  been. 

Had  Philip  Dyketon  seen  it  ?  Had  he 
read  her  secret  ? 

Scalding  tears  fell  at  the  remembrance  of 
her  weakness  and  humiliation.  What  could 
she  do  to  extricate  herself  from  a  position 
into  which    her  folly  had    led    her  ?     Philip 
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Dyketon  was  high-souled  and  generous- 
hearted.  Could  she  be  brave  enough  to  tell 
him  everything  as  she  saw  it  now  ?  Would 
it  be  a  very  unprecedented  step  to  take  ? 
With  some  men,  perhaps,  but  Philip  Dyketon 
— was  Philip  Dyketon. 

With  a  soft  hurry  she  sprang  up  and 
dressed  in  haste,  but  with  extreme  care. 
Why  can  women  about  to  face  an  awkward 
situation  always  do  so  the  better  when 
becomingly  dressed  ? 

A  man  will  go  forth  to  such  difficulties 
without  even  a  thought  as  to  clothes — not  so 
a  woman. 

Mab  Ellaby  put  on  a  new  cloth  suit  from 
Redfern's,  and  a  coquettish  little  hat,  and  she 
was  particular  that  the  brim  lay  exactly 
as  it  should  on  the  sunny  fringe  of  hair. 
She  selected  a  pair  of  dogskin  gloves  of 
the  precise  reddish  shade  that  Philip  Dyke- 
ton liked.  She  was  dainty  in  her  choice  of 
a  handkerchief  with  a  becoming  border. 
And  then  she  went  off  down  the  drive  with- 
out saying  a  word  to  anybody. 
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She  turned  very  soon  into  a  bye-lane  that 
led  to  the  Warren  path,  and  so,  skirting  it, 
she  proceeded  with  firm,  unhesitating  foot- 
steps to  Marsdon  House.  Once  only  she 
stopped — the  beech- tree  where  Malcolm 
Trench  had  first  told  her  of  his  love  was 
just  throwing  out  signs  of  fresh  tender 
leaves.  How  long  ago  it  was  since  she  had 
put  away  from  her  that  love  so  frankly 
offered  ! 

"  Put  away,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  Would 
she  put  it  away  now?"  How  provokingly 
patient  and  self-contained  he  was,  and  how 
he  loved  her  !  Once  since  he  had  implored 
her  to  marry  him,  and  again  she  had  not 
known  herself.  He  had  said  then  that  he 
would  never  ask  her  again,  but  that  some 
day  his  love  and  his  patience  would  win. 
The  pretty  oval  cheeks  burned  sadly,  and 
the  small  boot  tapped  the  bole  of  the  old 
beech-tree  impatiently  at  this  mental  recapi- 
tulation of  evidence.  And  he  was  so 
calmly  confident  now.  It  was  very  difficult 
for  her — what  did  he  expect  her  to  do  ? 
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"  What  a  fool  I  am  !  "  said  the  distressed 
damsel  aloud.     "Crying,  as  I  live." 

She  wiped  the  tears  out  of  the  violet  eyes 
with  a  determined  application  of  the  delicately 
bordered  handkerchief,  and  then  said  wearily, 
"I  suppose  I  must  have  really,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  loved  him  all  the  time.  I  am  sure  I 
don't  know — everything  is  so  very  hard,  and 
he  won't  help  me  a  bit" 

She  was  sitting  on  a  fallen  tree-stump  now, 
and  the  sunlight  filtered  through  the  redden- 
ing beech  leaves,  making  fantastic  shadows 
on  the  tailor-made  gown  and  the  meditative, 
face.  A  tiny  smile  flitted  across  the  beseech- 
ing eyes,  and  then  a  mutinous  look  gathered 
on  the  wilful  mouth  and  disdainful  chin. 

Mab  jumped  up  quickly,  and  in  another 
five  minutes  was  at  Marsdon  House.  She 
knew  Philip  was  at  home,  so  she  entered 
the  hall  and  walked  briskly  to  the  door  of 
that  room  which  her  father  had  always  liked 
so  much. 

"  Come  in,"  was  called  out  in  answer  to 
her  knock. 
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"Why,  Mab  !"  said  Philip  Dyketon,  rising 
in  some  alarm,  and  then  his  countenance  fell 
ever  so  little  as  he  saw  she  was  alone. 

Mab  smiled,  though  her  bravery  was 
waning  and  her  knees  began  to  tremble 
ridiculously,  so  that  she  was  glad  to  sink  into 
the  chair  he  placed  for  her. 

"  I  want  you,"  she  began,  and  then 
gathering  up  her  failing  courage,  she  said 
desperately,  "  Mr.  Dyketon,  I  have  had  a 
letter  from  Arthur  Thistleden,  and  I  want  you 
to  read  it.  You  are  generous,  and  I  can  trust 
you  to  understand  my  real  feeling  in  wishing 
you  to  read  it :  it  may  make  " — here  the 
courage  and  the  high  bravery  were  in 
imminent  danger  of  slipping  away  again — 
"  all  the  difference  in  our  future  relations  to 
each  other." 

He  took  the  letter  and  read  it  through 
carefully,  while  poor  Mab  sat  back  in  that 
deep  chair  so  comfortable  physically,  so  much 
the  opposite  mentally. 

What  would  he  think  of  her?  Would  he 
really    understand    her  ?     He    was  unselfish 
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and  generous  to  a  degree  ;  but  had  she  been 
too  bold  ?  Had  she  overstepped  the  bounds 
of  maidenly  reserve  too  far  ? 

The  small  white  upper  teeth  pegged  away 
at  the  ripe  under  lip,  till  under  less  absorp- 
tion of  mind  their  owner  would  have 
cried  out  with  the  pain,  and  still  Philip 
read  on. 

He  was  reading  the  letter  a  second  time. 
Once  or  twice  his  face  flushed,  and  a  troubled 
look  settled  about  his  firm  good  mouth. 
Never  quick  or  impulsive,  he  rose  and 
walked  to  the  French  window  and  back  before 
he  spoke,  and  then  he  stopped  before  Mab 
and  asked,   "  Shall  you  answer  it  ?  " 

"No,"  she  said  simply;  "not  if  you  will 
do  so  for  me." 

"  I  see,"  he  said,  "that  is  what  you  wish." 

As  he  spoke  he  looked  keenly  into  the 
pretty  womanly  face,  across  which  the 
blushes  were  now  passing  confusedly.  She 
could  only  nod  her  head  in  answer  to  his 
question. 

"  Mab  Ellaby,"  he  said,  with  great  gravity, 
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"  have  I  ever  caused  you  pain  ?     Stop,  dear  ; 
we  are  friends?"  he  asked. 

She  nodded  again.  She  could  not  speak 
and  he  went  on,  "  Let  me  speak.  It  will 
be  a  relief.  It  has  been  my  misfortune  not 
to  love  you.  Sometimes  I  have  thought 
I  did.  Once  I  was  on  the  verge  of  asking 
you  to  take  me  on  trust — to  marry  me — 
deeming  that  if  it  was  not  passion  I  felt 
for  you,  it  was  something  even  more  en- 
during.     It  was  in  London " 

"  Yes,  I  know,"  said  Mab,  bravely.  The 
worst  was  over  now.  "And  at  that  time," 
she  went  on,  with  glistening  eyes,  "  I  should 
have  accepted  you.  Now  I  know  that  I 
should  have  made  a  great  mistake.  I  know 
now  that  I  could  not  marry  you  for  a  thou- 
sand worlds."  Mab  still  used  expressive 
phrases,  and  Philip  smiled.  "  I  will  be 
awfully  frank,"  laying  her  hand  on  his  arm 
in  her  impulsive  eagerness,  "because  it  will 
make  all  the  difference  that  I  set  myself  right 
with  you,  and  I  know  you  will  feel  for  me 
and    be   generous.       I    have   loved    you,  or 
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thought  I  loved  you,  from  the  time  you  told 
me  of  your  mother  in  the  old  Grange. 
Perhaps  you  have  guessed  it,"  with  paling 
face.  "  I  do  not  know,  but  you  will  believe 
me  when  I  say  that  I  know  now  that  it  was 
not  love — only  an  exalted  jealous  friendship 
— almost  an  adoration — that  possessed  me 
for  you  as  a  man  of  strong  individuality.  I 
first  realised  this  when,  as  you  know,  Mr. 
Daleton  asked  me  to  marry  him,  and  I  found 
that  it  was  not  the  thought  of  you  that 
prevented  me." 

The  last  words  came  with  a  rush,  and 
from  lips  that  had  lost  every  vestige  of 
colour ;  but  the  brave  eyes  looked  out 
undaunted. 

"But  of  another?"  inquired  Philip,  in  a 
low,  steady  voice,  and  leaning  down  to  look 
into  her  face. 

The  truthful  eyes  met  his.  "  I  suppose 
so,"  she  said  ;  then  faintly,  "If  you  saw  my 
weakness,  did  you — ever  despise  me  for 
it?" 

"Mab!" 
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How  stern  the  voice  was  now  !  It  startled 
her  so  that  she  cried  out,  "  I  know  you  do 
not  now.  But  I  have  been  so  weak  ;  I  have 
failed  to  know  myself." 

"  Mab  Ellaby,  you  are  the  dearest,  closest 
friend  I  have  on  earth — the  first  woman  that 
ever  woke  respect  in  me  for  the  sex  ;  you 
were  the  first  who  lifted  from  my  heart  that 
morbid,  depressing  shame.  When  you  spoke 
of  my  mother  with  soft,  gentle  pity,  and  of 
my  father  with  womanly  feeling,  you  made 
me  from  that  day  a  better  man.  Before,  I 
was  hard  and  cynical,  perhaps  ill-judging 
and  bitter.  I  made  few  friends,  and  courted 
no  intimates ;  all  my  life  was  cold  and 
barren.  You  do  not  know,  child — /  do — 
all  I  have  to  thank  you  for.  Why  I  did 
not  love  you  I  do  not  know — such  things 
neither  you  nor  I  can  unravel  ;  but  this  I 
do  know — you  are  the  one  woman  who  made 
love  possible  to  me." 

"  I  am  glad  I  came,"  she  whispered  softly. 

"And  I  am  very,  very  glad.  But  it  was 
like  your   brave    self.     Few    women    would 
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have  had  the  noble  courage.  And  we  are 
always  friends — always  ?"  he  asked  earnestly. 

He  read  her  answer  in  the  brimming  eyes, 
though  the  lips  could  only  frame  inarticulate 
words ;  and  there  was  no  disloyalty  to 
Annabel  Kirkburn  in  the  grave  kiss  he  laid 
on  Mab  Ellaby's  white  forehead. 

It  was  the  symbol  of  a  great  and  enduring 
friendship — a  friendship  that  was  more  than 
love,  born  on  her  side  of  pity  for  him 
through  his  mother's  shame,  and  on  his 
for  her  perfect  womanliness.  That  kiss 
certified  and  sealed  it. 

"You  will  be  happy  yet,"  he  said,  clasping 
her  hands  firmly.  "You  and  Malcolm  will 
be  our  near  neighbours  and  dearest  friends 
always!" 
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CHAPTER    XVIII. 

CAPITULATION. 

The  last  chapter  of  a  story  must  always  be 
written  with  mixed  feelings.  There  is  a  relief 
that,  such  as  it  is,  it  is  completed.  There  is 
fear  and  hope  and  much  tenderness  in  it,  as 
the  writer,  at  least,  feels  the  parting  has 
come  when  the  creations  of  his  pen  will 
pass  away  from  him  to — what  ? 

As  a  chapter,  it  reminds  one  of  a  school- 
boy's sum,  over  which  he  has  struggled 
hard  to  get  the  desired  proof  to  "  come 
right ; "  unlike  the  sum,  not  to  be  set  aside 
or  wiped  out  so  easily,  with  no  thought  for 
its  future  and  no  sensation,  but  that  it  has 
come  right  and  that  there's  an  end  of  it. 

It  was  with  much  of  this  feeling  Paul 
Daleton  looked  forward  to  the  opening  of 
the  Nincleton  and  Marsdon  line.  It  would 
be  the  signal  of  parting  for  him. 
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The  Ellabys  would  leave  the  neighbour- 
hood, the  old  Grange  would  be  closed, 
although  some  said  that,  in  time,  Malcolm 
Trench  would  live  in  it  ;  for  since  his  acces- 
sion to  a  small  independency  bequeathed 
to  him  by  an  aged  aunt,  it  would  be  within 
his  means,  and  not  too  far  from  his  father's 
office  and  Marsdon.  And  Philip  Dyketon 
and  he  were  so  intimate  now  that  their 
friendship  lent  credence  to  the  supposition. 

But  this  was  only  gossip.  As  a  single 
man  he  would  hardly  set  up  such  an  estab- 
lishment, and  there  was  no  talk  of  his  marry- 
ing. As  for  Miss  Ellaby — why,  she  was 
going  abroad  with  her  mother.  So  much 
the  gossips  knew  for  certain.  Annabel's  mar- 
riage was  to  take  place  quietly  in  London, 
from  Nora's  house,  immediately  on  their 
quitting  Little  Marsdon,  and  Paul  Daleton 
had  that  morning  been  bidden  to  attend. 

As  he  walked  along  the  line  for  the  last 
time  before  the  public  opening,  he  was 
assailed  by  a  great  loneliness,  a  complete 
desolation.      He  had  just  come  from  preach- 
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ing  a  farewell  sermon  in  the  mission-hut  to 
the  few  who  yet  remained  to  hear  it.  The 
bulk  of  the  sturdy  navvies  and  most  of  the 
shifting  plant  had  gone  long  since  to  fresh 
works. 

No  busy  gangs  of  men  now  toiled  in  the 
road-diversions  to  the  clang  of  pickaxe  and 
spade.  All  was  now  silent,  and  a  sense  of 
waiting  was  in  the  air.    . 

The  gleaming  lines  of  metal  running  be- 
tween the  high  banks  looked  as  if  watching 
in  grim  expectation  for  what  might  be  com- 
ing next. 

The  high  viaduct,  with  its  graceful  arches 
— so  severely  even — stretched  across  the 
valley,  a  testimony  to  the  hard-working 
endurance  and  practical  skill  of  man — a 
testimony  in  brick  and  stone,  if  not  artistic, 
stately,  strong,  and  beautiful. 

The  grim  tunnel,  as  he  walked  through 
it  now,  echoed  weirdly  to  his  solitary  foot- 
fall, while  the  sides  shed  droppings  of  oozy 
moisture,  as  of  lamenting  tears  for  the  merri- 
ment that  had  been — of  the  solitude  that  was. 
vol.  in.  S 
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The  immense  cutting,  as  he  came  out  into 
the  light,  was  empty  where  crowds  of 
busy  forms  had  been.  Now  a  cannon  might 
have  been  fired  and  hurt  no  one.  All  was 
still,  silent,  deserted  of  man. 

Even  the  telegraph  wires  looked  mournful, 
and  murmured  their  dim  noises  like  ^Eolian 
harps  in  some  forgotten  height.  And  the 
sight  of  the  dismantled  wooden  huts,  some 
of  them  awaiting  entire  dismemberment 
before  being  carted  away  to  a  "new  job," 
struck  the  young  vicar's  heart  with  a  pang  of 
parting,  of  vague  sorrow.  How  often  he  had 
sat  in  them  by  sick-beds  in  times  of  affright, 
and  in  times  of  bowing  down  under  affliction! 
and  how  patient  the  poor,  rough  fellows 
were,  and  how  simple  and  tender-hearted  ! 

One  pathetic  scene  recurred  to  his  mind, 
as  he  stood  within  the  open  door  of  one 
especial  hut.  The  tables  were  not  taken  out 
yet,  nor  the  wooden  chairs  and  benches,  and 
the  bedsteads  were  not  displaced. 

It  was  on  that  one  in  the  far  corner  the 
poor  fellow  had  lain,  his  tanned  face  band- 
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aged,    his    crushed    chest    protected    by    a 
hooped  shield. 

"  Oh,  Lor,  I'm  done  for  this  time,"  the 
panting  sufferer  said  to  him  ;  "  but  afore  I 
jacks  up  you'll   write  me  a  bit  of  a  letter." 

A  lump  rose  in  Paul  Daleton's  throat  at 
the  recollection,  and  he  was  glad  to  be  alone. 

" '  Dear  Anna,'  please,  sir,"  the  faint, 
labouring  voice  dictated.  He  could  hear  it 
now. 

"  And  what  next?  "  he  had  asked,  and  was 
answered,  "  Tell  her  I  love  her." 

"  Yes  ?  "  as  his  pen  rested. 

"  Well— tell  her  I  love  her" 

"Yes?"  as  he  wrote  the  message  more 
fully. 

"  An'  I  dunno  no  more,  parson,  so  clap  my 
name  to  't,  and  will  'e  kindly  send  it  when  I 
be  off  '  on  tramp '  ?  We  was  to  ha'  bin 
wedded  afore  next  job." 

He  posted  the  letter,  with  some  words  of 
his  own,  not  so  many  hours  after,  when  the 
poor,  honest  heart  ceased  to  beat  with  any  of 
its  simple  love. 
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To  be  sure,  as  Paul  Daleton  trudged 
along,  there  were  a  few  of  these  wandering 
people  left  to  whom  he  might  speak  some 
words  of  cheer  and  farewell.  There  was 
"  Timothy,"  the  engine-driver,  on  the  broad 
grin,  showing  as  fine  a  set  of  white  teeth 
as  a  man  need  desire  to  possess.  Many  a 
pleasant  ride  had  he  had  with  him,  and  many 
a  friendly  talk. 

"  Ah,"  said  the  honest  fellow,  his  face  sad 
enough  now,  "  we  misses  the  old  master 
above  a  bit  just  now.  This  'ere  openin'  ain't 
nothink.     'Tain't  likely  Mr.  Alec  could  go  in 

for  no  jollity  and  rejoicin's,  and me  nor 

any  of  those  chaps  couldn't  stand  it  neither  ; 
but  'taint'  ne'er  a  bit  like  a  openin.'  For  my 
part  I'll  be  main  glad  to  work  aboard  the  ship 
that's  to  take  me  to  Bu-ne  Areys,  long  o'  the 
missus  and  Master  Alec,  for  Mr.  Frank's  a 
downright  good  sort  to  work  for,  and  English 
work  don't  seem  the  same  now  the  master's 
missing.  You  see,  I'd  worked  for  him  most 
so  long  as  the  '  Spider,'  an'  me  an'  Tempest 
is  both   settled   to  go  out  along  o'   several 
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more  of  the  old  hands.  And  there's  one 
thing  I  wants  to  arst  you,  sir,  and  that  is  that 
so  long  as  you  stays  at  Little  Marsdon  you'll 
never  let  a  tarnation  weed  grow  on  the 
master's  grave  ;  and  if  so  be  as  ever  you 
goes  away,  you'll  mention  it  to  the  man  as 
comes  after  you  ?  " 

Paul  Daleton  promised  this  cordially,  and 
then  and  there  said  "  good-bye  "  to  his  friend 
and  trusty  comrade  "  Timothy." 

It  was  nothing  but  "good-bye,"  he  thought 
sadly.  Everybody  was  going  away.  The 
Countess  and  Lady  Gwendoline  were  in  town 
to  be  present  at  the  wedding.  All  the 
Trench  family  were  there.  Clement  Danes 
and  his  wife,  together  with  old  Miss  Tooley, 
were  going  up  with  him. 

It  would  be  a  dismal  coming  back  for  him, 
for  few  would  have  returned,  and  Philip  and 
his  bride  were  to  make  a  long  tour,  that  she 
might  have  the  advantage  of  foreign  travel. 
There  would  be  no  one  but  the  Snellings 
left.  Here  Paul  Daleton  sighed,  and  the 
sigh  meant  "  Elsie  Snelling." 
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Years  after,  Paul  Daleton's  pretty  vicarage 
had  a  gentle  mistress,  and  her  name  was 
Elsie. 

Countess  Smalkington  gave  Annabel 
Kirkburn  some  costly  old  jewels  on  her 
wedding  day,  with  a  good  many  "Hums" 
about  one  thing  and  the  other.  One  of  her 
wishes  was  that,  "if  she  chanced  to  die 
during  their  prolonged  absence,  they  would 
keep  a  sharp  eye  on  Gwen  that  she  didn't 
stick  any  crosses  or  fallals  on  her  tombstone." 

"  Hum,"  she  declared,  after  the  carriage 
was  out  of  sight  that  bore  the  bride  and 
groom  on  the  first  stage  of  their  journey. 
" '  Tis  a  white  head  and  a  brown,  but  it  don't 
so  much  signify.  In  some  ways  she'll  take 
my  place  with  Phil  Dyketon,  for  good  as  he 
is,  h*e  can  stand  a  bit  of  rallying,  and  that 
brown  head  holds  to  the  full  as  much  worldly 
wisdom  as  his  white  one." 

•tP  *fc  •X*  w 

The  wedding  over,  nothing  was  thought  of 
but  the  preparations  of  the  travellers.  What 
with  dresses  for  themselves,  and  others  to  be 
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made  by  guess  for  Maddy,  Mrs.  Ellaby  and 
Mab  were  up  to  their  eyes  in  business,  and 
Alec  had  enough  to  do  to  select  portmanteaus 
and  boxes  big  enough  to  hold  all  they  wanted 
to  take.  He  declared  that  the  fuss  and 
botheration  were  as  bad  as  three  weddings 
rolled  into  one. 

Di  Trench  stayed  in  town  ostensibly  to 
help,  but  it  cannot  be  said  her  assistance 
counted  for  much,  except  perhaps  to  Alec  in 
the  buying  of  these  receptacles  for  their 
belongings. 

"  It  is  rather  hard  to  leave  dear  old 
London  in  the  full  tide  of  the  early  season, 
after  all,"  exclaimed  Mab  one  day,  as  she 
pulled  down  Nora's  Venetians  so  quickly 
that  the  noise  startled  her  mother. 

"But   you   wish    to   go  with   us,   dear?' 
asked  Mrs.  Ellaby,  glancing  at  Nora. 

"  Of  course  I  wish  to  go,"  said  Mab,  with 
unnecessary  petulance,  and  she  went  out  of 
the  room  with  some  haste. 

"  I  think,"  said  Nora  to  her  mother,  "  it  is 
a  little  too  bad  of  Malcolm  Trench  not  to 
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come  up.  I  confess  I  do  not  understand  it  ; 
it  is  carrying  coolness  too  far.  I  suppose  he 
is  fond  of  her,  but  his  extremely  provoking 

manner " 

"  You  must  remember,  dear,  that  Mab  has 
been  provoking,  exasperatingly  so." 

"  Oh  !  you  always  take  his  part,"  rejoined 
Nora,  shrugging  her  shapely  shoulders. 

"  I  know  what  a  thoroughly  good  fellow 
he  is,"  answered  her  mother,  mildly,  "and  I 
see  how  wise  he  is  with  Mab.  No  other 
course  he  could  have  pursued  would  have  so 
well  suited  the  case.  Malcolm  Trench  is  a 
very  clever  man,  my  dear." 

"Well,  all  I  can  say,  I  should  not  have 
stood  it  if  Tom  had  behaved  so  to  me." 

"My  dear,  you  are  not  Mab"  said  Mrs. 
Ellaby,  sententiously.  "  Malcolm  knows  what 
he  is  about,  and  I  can  and  do  trust  him 
entirely." 

"You  always  took  to  him,  from  the  first, 
mother." 

"  Yes,  dear,  I  did,  and  I  always  pitied  him 
very  much,  although  to  a  certain  extent,  no 
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doubt,  the  trial  of  his  faith  has  been  good  for 
him.  Poor  Mab  !  she  will  never  regret 
marrying  Malcolm  Trench.  How  kind  and 
thoroughly  devoted  he  is  !  I  think  none  ot 
you,"  noticing  Nora's  dubious  look,  "  know 
so  well  as  I  do." 

"  No,  mother  dear,"  allowed  the  favourite 
eldest  daughter,  generously,  "  perhaps  not ; 
he  has  always  been  so  good  to  you.  I  love 
him  for  that." 

Mab  went  to  her  own  room,  and  sat  down 
on  the  ottoman  at  the  foot  of  the  rose-tinted 
bed,  to  meditate,  but  her  slipper  tapped  the 
artistic  carpet  impatiently.  "  I  wish  he 
would  come  up,"  she  said,  as  if  to  the  painted 
screen  in  the  grate,  but  the  impossible  cranes 
and  other  conventional  objects  depicted 
thereon  looked  coldly  unsympathetic  :  "  I  can 
scarcely  write  to  him  and  ask  him  to  marry 

M 

me. 

The  summer  sun  shone  in  his  best  humour 
on  busy  London  town,  and  the  streets  and 
the  parks  were  gay  with  their  teeming  thou- 
sands.     Pleasure-seekers  thronged    its  high- 
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ways,  and  even  the  poor  were  less  sad  and 
sorrowful,  while  overhead  the  birds  sang  out 
their  glad  roundelays.  But  all  and  every- 
thing failed  to  cheer  Mab  Ellaby.  Life  to 
her  was  dull  and  savourless.  It  was  "  Robin 
Adair  "  over  again. 

"Of  course,"  she  soliloquised,  ''the  rich 
tramped  about  after  their  pleasures ;  if  not 
happy,  they  were  gay,  and  that  was  some- 
thing, Of  course  the  poor  were  less  hard 
pressed  than  in  winter.  Of  course  the 
birds,"  staring  with  unseeing  eyes  at  the 
stolid  cranes,  '  sung  out  their  ridiculous 
songs.  They  were  happy.  Springtime  and 
summer  meant  happiness  to  them.  They 
had  made  up  all  their  silly  difficulties,  if  they 
had  ever  had  any;  had  built  their  poky  nests 
and  laid  their  stupid  eggs  ;  so,  of  course, 
they  set  about  singing  and  twittering  as  if 
everybody  must  needs  be.  in  a  state  of 
blissful  beatitude  because  they  were."  The 
Queen  Anne  slipper  beat  the  carpet  as  a  sort 
of  accompaniment,  and'  Mab's  expression 
became  more  and  more  disgusted.     And  she 
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had  to  dress  to  go  with  Lady  Ju  to  that  ridi- 
culous ball.  Dull  enough  it  was  sure  to  be, 
or  else  she  wouldn't  be  going  to  it  for  one. 
Heigho  !  somehow  she  didn't  seem  to  care 
much  about  dancing  now,  or  dressing  either 
— everything  seemed  a  trouble  and  weariness, 
more  or  less." 

She  took  the  trouble,  nevertheless,  to 
attire  herself  daintily,  and  found  a  great  deal 
of  satisfaction  in  the  contemplation  of  her 
beauty  before  she  joined  Lady  Ju  in  the 
comfortable  brougham. 

"It  seems  almost  impossible,  Miss  Ellaby," 
said  that  lady,  "  to  realise  that  the  day  after 
to-morrow  you  will  be  sailing  from  Liver- 
pool." 

"It  is  quite  true,  though,"  answered  that 
young  person  rather  dismally,  wondering 
why  it  was  given  to  some  people  always  to 
make  you  feel  as  if  a  wet  sponge  had  touched 
you  unawares. 

Lady  Juliana  had  always  been  a  wet 
sponge  to  sprightly  Mab  Ellaby. 

When  she  left  the  ball,  early  though  it  was, 
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her  head  ached  insufferably,  and  she  entered 
her  sisters  house  in  anything  but  an  equable 
frame  of  mind. 

"  I'm  torn  to  bits,  and  the  whole  thing  was 
as  dull  as  ditch-water,"  she  announced  to 
Tom  Erskine,  who  was  sitting  up  for  her 
with  Alec.  "  The  others  gone  to  bed  ?"  she 
inquired. 

"  Yes,  and  we're  as  sleepy  as  owls,"  he 
answered  ;  "  and  Alec's  got  to  start  early,  so 
I  vote  we  leave  you  to  eat  your  sandwiches 
in  peace ;  and  put  the  gas  out  safe,  there's  a 
dear." 

"  Well,  I  must  say  you  are  cool,"  ob- 
served Mab,  severely.  "  Since  when  have 
you  been  too  sleepy,  Alec,  to  hear  about 
a  ball?" 

"What's  the  use  of  sticking  up  to  hear 
about  a  ball  that  you  own  at  the  first 
breath  has  been  as  dull  as  ditch-water  ?  Of 
all  things  in  creation,  spare  me  a  dull 
ball." 

"  Oh,  go  to  bed;  I  can  eat  my  sandwiches 
alone." 
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Alec  made  haste  to  retreat,  lest  he  should 
laugh  outright. 

"  You  were  '  very  near '  that  time,"  said 
his  jovjal,  good-natured  brother-in-law, 
"  to  spoiling  as  pretty  a  plot  as  ever 
was  writ,  or  concocted,  I  suppose  I  ought 
to  say." 

MaS  heard  their  respective  doors  close  as 
she  seated  herself  before  the  neatly-laid 
supper  tray,  and  looked  critically  at  the 
sandwiches.  "  What  a  wretched  supper  it 
is  !  "  she  murmured. 

Malcolm  Trench  stepped  from  behind  a 
screen  at  her  back,  and  took  her  head  between 
his  two  hands. 

"  Mab." 

"Good  gracious,  Malcolm!"  glancing  up 
into  his  handsome  face,  and  meeting  the 
quizzical  eyes  bent  upon  her. 

"  Mab  dear,  when  are  you  going  to  ask 
me  to  marry  you  ?  " 

"How  dreadfully  you  frightened  me  ! "  with 
a  whole  world  of  happiness  and  sweet  content 
rushing  upon  her  in  a  full  tide. 
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"  You  have  not  answered  my  question, " 
holding  the  small  head  still  tighter. 

"  I  can't,  Malcolm,  when  my  face  is  held 
in  a  vice." 

"If  you  can  articulate  one  set  of  words, 
you  can  another,  Mab." 

"When  did  you  come  up  ?"  wriggling  the 
bronze  curls  between  his  hands  in  vain 
"Malcolm  dear?" 

"  By  the  nine  express." 

"  And  you've  been  here  all  the  evening  ? " 

Another  ineffectual  wriggle. 

"Yes." 

"  Oh,  Malcolm  ! " 

"Well,  Mab?" 

"  Please  let  my  head  go,  Malcolm,"  the 
tears  were  starting  now  under  the  long 
lashes,  "please  do — dear." 

"No." 

"  You  know  it  is  settled,"  here  a  white 
hand  was  raised  to  dash  a  filmy  handker- 
chief across  the  brimming  eyes,  "  that 
Di  is  to  come  out  to  us.  in  six  months' 
time  to  marry   Alec,   instead   of    waiting  a 
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whole  twelvemonth.  Did  your  father  tell 
you  ?  " 

11  Yes,  he  told  me,  but  I  understood  it  was 
on  one  condition." 

"I  know,"  meekly.  "Are  you  going  to 
free  my  face  ?  " 

"You  know  me  too  well,  Mab  Ellaby." 

"  I  am  so  hungry  too,"  with  downward 
glance  at  the  sandwiches  and  sherry. 

"  I  am  a  very  patient,  longsuffering  man, 
Mab,  but " 

She  stirred  uneasily.  "  But  what,  Mal- 
colm ?  " 

"  Have  you  nothing  to  ask  me — 
darling  ?  " 

Perhaps  that  low-breathed  word,  the 
word  of  all  others  most  dear  to  the 
heart  of  a  woman  coming  from  the  man 
she  loves,  broke  down  the  last  remnant  of 
Mab  Ellaby's  pride  and  forced  her  to 
capitulate. 

"  Please,  Malcolm,"  she  said  quite  humbly, 


"  will  you  bring  Di  out  to  us  and " 


>vin  you  onng 
"  Yfes,  Mab— 


what  else  ? " 
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The  two  faces  were  perilously  near  now, 
and  it  was  but  a  whisper  that  Malcolm 
Trench  heard — 

11  Marry  me  and  bring  me  back." 


THE    END. 
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THE    FOLLOWING 

PRESS    NOTICES 

Regarding  the  Author's  first  Work, 

"THE  MILEOYS," 

APPEARED     AT    VARIOUS    TIMES. 

From  the  "  DAILY  TELEGRAPH." 

The  difference  separating  the  natural  from  the  conventional 
is  more  easy  to  recognise  than  to  define.  This  is  the  case  in 
art,  and  hardly  less  so  in  letters.  A  canvas  or  a  book  may  be 
technically  passable  and  yet  of  little  worth.  The  thin  red 
volume  by  "Nomad,"  entitled  "The  Milroys"  (Beeton),  on 
the  other  hand,  possesses  not  only  genuine  merit,  but  is  full  of 
charming  realism  which  is  delightful  in  days  of  elegant  sham. 
There  is  a  freshness  and  vigour  about  these  countless  episodes 
of  love— for,  indeed,  there  is  little  else  but  wooing  and  dying  in 
the  volume — distinctly  pleasant.  And,  again,  in  the  tender 
passages  a  fine  harmonious  strain  of  melancholy  is  noticeable — 
a  strain  that  is  in  far  truer  accord  with  the  cadence  of  life  than 
tbe  hysterical  misery  and  shrieking  despair  usually  considered 
by  the  novelist  as  characteristic  of  the  less  happy  phases  of 
human  existence.  Here  is  an  author,  in  fact,  who  appears  to 
write  on  the  two  great  factors  of  life  with  the  tenderness 
of  a  woman's  fancy  and  the  breadth  of  view  and  force  of 
description  more  generally  the  attributes  of  a  masculine 
pen.  With  such  abilities  the  writing  of  a  bright  and  telling 
story  is  easy. 
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From  "TRUTH." 

It  is  not  11,000,  but  1,100,000  supernumerary  virgins  we  have 
on  our  hands,  according  to  the  census  returns  of  the  excess  of 
females  over  males  in  the  three  kingdoms ;  and  novels,  there- 
fore, like  "The  Milroys,"  a  tale  of  woman's  work,  which  Mr. 
Walter  Besant,  to  whom  it  is  dedicated,  speaks  of  "asa  work 
of  art  and  a  work  of  education  and  help,"  are  at  once  to  be 
expected  and  to  be  welcomed.  It  is  a  pretty  and  pleasant 
story  of  three  sisters,  orphans,  who  cut  out  an  independent 
path  for  themselves  through  the  world  as  journalists  and  art 
decorators." 

From  the  "QUEEN,"  Feb.  8th. 

"The  Milroys:  A  Tale  of  Woman's  Work."  By  "Nomad." 
^London :  Mayson  Beeton.) — A  cleverly  written  and  sympathetic 
story,  which  is  dedicated  to  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  something  of 
whose  manner  the  writer  appears  to  have  caught  in  portions 
of  the  tale. 

From  the  "  SPECTATOR." 

"The  Milroys,"  by  "Nomad." — The  idea  expressed  in 
Kingsley's  well-known  line,  "Men  must  work,  and  women 
must  weep,"  is  quite  exploded  now-a-days,  when  women 
resolutely  decline  to  consider  weeping  as  their  proper 
vocation,  and  assert  both  the  right  and  the  ability  to  earn 
their  own  living,  and  to  extend  their  spheres  of  labour  beyond 
teaching  and  domestic  service.  In  accordance  with  these 
modern  notions,  the  object  of  "  The  Milroys  "  is  to  hold  up  as 
an  example  for  female  workers  three  sisters,  who,  thrown  on 
their  own  resources,  find  these  resources  amply  sufficient,  and 
fight  the  battle  of  life  as  well  as  men  could  do.  .  .  .  The 
Milroys  are  sensible  young  women,  who  make  the  best  of 
their  lot  bravely.  .  .  .  And  as,  after  getting  on  so  com- 
fortably by  themselves  sufficiently  long  to  prove  their  ful 
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capacity  for  so  doing,  they  finally  end  in  matrimony,  the 
book's  moral  is  wholesome  and  true  to  nature  throughout,  and, 
like  Tennyson's  "  Princess,"  inculcates  the  sound  doctrine 
that  it  is  absurd  for  men  and  women  to  think  of  dispensing 
with  each  other  entirely,  and  that  "  either  sex  alone  is  half 
itself." 

From  the  "MANCHESTER  EXAMINER." 

"The  Milroys,"  by  "Nomad,"  is  ushered  in  with  a  frank 
wish  for  its  success  by  Mr.  Walter  Besant,  and  his  words, 
when  taken  in  conjunction  with  its  sub-title,  "Woman's  Work," 
might  suggest  that  it  is  a  novel  with  a  purpose.  It  will 
relieve  the  mind  of  that  sensible  and  happily  numerous  class 
of  readers  who  like  to  take  their  entertainment  and  their 
instruction  separately  to  learn  that  "Nomad"  wisely  keeps 
her  '  purpose '  so  well  in  the  jbackground  that  the  story  is  a 
story,  and  that  a  very  bright  one  .  .  .  with  merits  which 
would  amply  cover  more  serious  defects  than  any  which  are 
visible  here.  .  .  .  The  tale  which  "  Nomad "  tells  has 
strong  points,  and  exciting  narrative  interest  .  .  .  not 
wanting  in  reliable  character  portraits  and  vigorous  descrip- 
tions. .  .  .  The  village  notabilities  form  a  lifelike  group, 
in  whose  personalities  the  reader  becomes  immediately 
interested.  .  .  .  It  is  a  fresh,  pleasant,  wholesome,  and 
thoroughly  enjoyable  book. 

From  the  "CIVIL  SERVICE  TIMES"  of 
March  1st,  1890. 

Those  of  our  readers  who  enjoy  a  thoroughly  interesting  tale, 
well  told,  should  procure  "  The  Milroys,"  a  novel  recently 
published  by  Mayson  Beeton,  39,  Bedford  Street,  Covent 
Garden.  The  writer,  a  lady,  assumes  the  pen  name  of 
"Nomad,"  and  it  speaks  well  for  her  work  that  the  title-page 
of  the  book   of  an   anonymous  and  hitherto  comparatively 
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unknown  authoress  should  be  faced  by  a  letter  by  our  most 
popular  living  novelist,  Walter  Besant,  accepting  the  dedi- 
cation of  the  book,  and  speaking  in  high  terms  of  it  as  a  work 
of  art.  It  is  "  A  Tale  of  Woman's  Work,"  a  record  of  the 
lives  and  fortunes  of  three  sisters  brought  up  in  the  lap  of 
luxury,  and  forced  by  a  hard  fate  to  earn  their  bread  by 
painting  and  writing.  The  mystery  which  enshrouds  their 
early  years  is  treated  with  no  little  originality,  and  the  charac- 
ters of  the  three  girls  are  carefully  and  skilfully  drawn.  All 
the  important  dramatis  persona  are  of  flesh  and  blood,  and  are 
not  mere  dressed-up  lay  figures,  such  as  are  only  too  common 
in  minor  novels.  There  is  play  of  fancy  and  evidence  of 
shrewd  observation  in  "  The  Milroys,"  which  augur  well  for  the 
writer's  success  in  her  profession.  The  story  is  healthy  in 
tone,  and  is  very  pleasant  reading  throughout.  Many  readers 
will,  perhaps,  like  the  conventional  and  rather  abrupt  con- 
clusion, which  gives  a  somewhat  old-fashioned  flavour  to  an 
otherwise  very  modern  story.  We  shall  look  with  interest  to 
"  Nomad's  "  next  venture  in  the  world  of  fiction. 


" 
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